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LET’S SAVE SOME MONEY THIS FALL 


HILE this year’s cotton crop is short, it with the seed will doubt- 
less bring the South overa billion dollars—probably more, in 
fact, than any previous crop has brought us. 
too, are exceptionally high; wheat, corn, oats, and all kinds of live- 
So, despite storms and floods that 


stock are bringing record prices. 


Tobacco prices, 
year’s crops. 


that will help him to still further increase his earning capacity. 

Likewise the landowner who looks forward to a greater degree of 
economic freedom will not wastefully squander the profits from this 
Comparatively few farmers have been able to avail 
themselves of the savings that come from paying cash. .What would 











CLASS AT SIXTH GEORGIA DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL INSPECTING A FIELD OF CRIMSON CLOVER 
There Is S.ill Tine to Plant This Greatest of Soil-building Crops, and We Hope None of Oir Readers Wili Neglect to Do So 





have meant disaster locally, the average Southern farmer will this fall | 
be in better condition financially than for many moons. 

All this means that we have the opportunity of our lives to save 
some money,—the golden opportunity to break away from the bondage 
of time prices, put some money in the bank, and get ourselves on a 
For two or three years prices have not been good; now 


cash basis. 
that they are the highest in many years, 
foolish indeed is the man who does not put 
some money. in the bank against the rainy 
days that are sure to come. 

To the ambitious tenant farmer especially 
would we appeal to make use of this great 
opportunity. Home-eownership should be the 
ideal of every tenant, and wise is the man 
who this fall, instead of wasting the profits 
from the year’s work on senseless, extrava- 
gant luxuries, uses them to give himself a 
mighty boost toward economic freedom. 
Every year, as land values go higher and 
higher, the tenant is going to find it increas- 
ingly difficult to become a landowner and 
homeowner. We know the temptation to 
spend is great, but the man with real grit, 
the man who means to do or die in his fight 
for a home for himself and his family, will 
pass them all by and put some money in the 
bank, into livestock, or into equipment 


citizen. 
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| it be worth to us, for instance, to buy for cash all fertilizers in car lots? 
What would it mean to us if we had enough ready cash to enable us to 
hold our cotton, cotton seed and other products until prices suit us? 
And aside from the great savings thus effected, the very fact that a man 
has money in the bank makes him a more upstanding, self-respecting 
If you doubt it, try it! 


When the South becomes a land of thrift 
it will become a land of wealth and plenty. 
The really great countries of the world 
are peopled by thrifty, hard-headed, sens- 
ible folks who are not ashamed to save, 
and a large part of the destitution and 
misery of this world are traceable to 
somebody's lack of thrift—somebody ’s 
unwillingness to give up present pleas- 
ures for future prosperity. The boy and 
the girl who fail to get the schooling they 
should; the mother, broken by hard, un- 
ending toil; the foreclosed mortgage, the 
broken-up home,—how often do these 
come from somebody's failure to save. 

If we have not already done so, let us, 
now, learn the glorious lesson of thrift; 
let us join the bank line and be our own 
masters, rather than the bread line of 
dependent supplicants. Let’s save some 
money. 
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Shotgun Shells 
“LEADER” AND “REPEATER”? 
For the high flyers, or the low flyers, 
“Leader” and “Repeater” shells have 
the reach, spread and penctration. 
Their great sale is due to these qual- 
ities, which insuze a full bag. Use them 
in your gun. To be sure to get them 


ASK FOR THE ¥! BRAND 
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Did you ever stop to realize that the soda 





fountain is as much an American institu- 
tion as the sausage is a German institu- 
tion, ‘French Bread’”’ is an institution in 


France and the Plum pudding an English 
institution? And the funny part of it all 
is that though one seldom sees a soda 
fountain in Europe (and then only for the 
sake of attracting American tourist trade) 
just as soon as a foreigner gets to this 
country he too seems to learn to love the 
soda fountain, 

But, if you are old enough to look back 
a few years you will remember that only 
comparatively recently has the soda foun- 
tain been either so popular or so beautiful 
and hygienic. 

You may remember what these old soda 
fountains looked like—wi.at poor provision 
they made to supply even their scanty 
trade. 

What has wrought this great change— 
what has made the soda fountain a na- 
tional institution—a comfort and necessity 
in the daily lives of men and women—not 
only during the hot summer time but the 
whole year ’round, 





The same principles of purity, goodness 
and deliciousness made another astound- 
ing record of growth possible. Bottling 
piants have been established all over the 


The answer lies in that delicious bever- 
age Coca-Cola. Soon atter its introduc- 


tion at the fountains people began to ask 
more and more for this distinctive drink. 
Along with its demand came the de- 


country to take care of this branch. 
Just think of it—over 90,000,000 glasses 
and bottles of Coca-Cola are drunk every 








Below the plow-sole the soil is rich in mineral plant 
food. Make this subsoil productive! Break it up with 
Atlas Farm Powder and get four or five feet of crop- 
growing fertility. The extra profit from one year’s 
increased yield will more than pay the cost. 
Atlas Farm Powder 
tlas farm Fowaer 
Y THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE | 
The Original Farm Powder 
has made thousands of worn- 
out farms rich, fertile and 
profitable, and thousands of 
good farms better. Punch 
holes into the subsoil, load, fire 


and the work is done! Ask the 
Atlas dealer near you. 





Any one can use Atlas Farm 
Powder without experience or 
risk. It is the cheapest and 
fastest farm hand for blasting 
stumps and boulders, digging 
ditches. ‘Trees in blasted beds 
bear two years earlier 















Get “Better Farming’? Book—FREE 


** Better Farming’’ (illustrated) tells how you can 
make more money and protect your crops from drouth 
by using Atlas Farm Powder. It shows the economical 
way of doing many kinds of work on the farm. Mail 
the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


[FREE BOOK COUPON | 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
















I am interested in the use of explosives 
which I mark 
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Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
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mand for more places that would serve it.| month. So—just as much as is the soda 


Soda fountains sprang up everywhere, | fountain a national institution so is Coca- 
improving in beauty, neatness and at-| Cola the National Beverage. 


tractive service. It isa fact that the part 
the soda fountain and all its allied indus- 
tries have come to play in the economic 
life of the nation today is due largely to 

the stimulus given to it by Coca-Cola. 
In the same way has the call for bottled 
beverages grown. In 1899 Coca-Cola in 
bottles was first put on the market and 
the same quick recognition and apprecia- 
tion was accorded to it in this form as 
A 




















If you are supporting from fourtosix ° 
horses in idleness nine months of the year, 
giving up 20 to 30 acres of your land to 
raise horse feed instead of marketable 
crops, you know what this means, 
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. oes all the field work, including the cultivat- 
ing and harvesting. Belt power up to12h. p. It 
plows deep, at the right time—in half the time. 


Has the pulling power of five horses, the working 
capacity of seven because of greater speed and endurance, 
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THE MCLINE LINE 
INCLUDES 

Corn Plenters, Cotton 
Planters, Cultivators, 
Grain Binders, Grain 
Drills, Harrows, Hay 
Loaders, Hay Rakes, 
Lime Sowers, Lisiers, 
Manare S preaders, 
Mowers, Plows (chill- 
edand steel, ) Reapers, 
Scales, Seeders, Stalk 
Catters, Tractors, 
Farm Tracks, Wagons, 
Vehicles. 


and eats only when it works, 
Strictly a one-man machine---drives easier than a 
team from the seat of the implement pulled. 
A proven success. Backed by a $19,000,000 concern with 
51 years satisfactory service to the farmers of America. 


Write for free illustrated literature and name of 
nearest Moline Dealer. 





MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 22, MOLINE, ILL. 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 
comet 


BUTLER 








HE place of the vetches is with 

oats or some other cereal to be 
used for hay making. Vetch adds con- 
siderably to both the tonnage per 
acre and the feeding value, as it 
makes an excellent hay. 





OY beans when intended for hay 

should be harvested before the 
leaves begin to fall and before the 
beans get ripe enough to shatter to 
any considerable extent. The best 
time to cut is probably after the pods 
are well grown but while they are 
still green and before the leaves be- 
gin to turn yellow. 





HE Oil Miller, usually devoted 

largely to the cotton oil industry 
and published at Atlanta, Ga., makes 
its issue for August, 1916, a “Soy Bean 
Special.” Of course, the soy bean in 
its relation to oil production receives 
full consideration in this special issue, 


. . . . t 
but its cultivation also receives due 


attention. Those interested in the 
soy bean, which should include every 
farmer in the South, will find this 
number of the Oil Miller of interest. 





A TON of cotton seed does not con- 
tain more than about $15 worth 
of plant foods, so it is evident that 
seed ought to be sold when they 
bring $40 a ton; but no man should 
forget the fact that when he sells a 
ton of cotton seed he sells or throws 
in with the seed about $15 worth of 
his farm. And if he does not want to 
reduce the size of his farm—the size 
of his crops—he must put back the 
plant foods sold in the ton of cotton- 
seed. He can do this for about $2.50 
invested in phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash and $2 to $3 additional invested 
in the growing of legumes, or he can 
put it back for $15 in commercial fer- 
tilizer—all but the humus or organic 
matter which has been lost from the 
soil while the cotton seed were being 
produced. 


What Is a Fair Yield of Soy Beans ? 
READER wishes to know, “What 
is a fair yield of soy beans per 

acre?” 

The yields of soy beans vary ac- 
cording to season, variety and_ soil 
fertility, or from about 15 to 49 bush- 
els per acre. At the Arlington, Va., 
Experiment Station, Piper reports 
the yields of nine varieties as 13.3 
bushels per acre from Ito San to 23.4 
bushels per acre from Peking, with 
an average for all varieties of 
19.6 bushels. At the Tennessee Sta- 
tion the yields were from 16.5 bushels 
per acre from Guelph to 25.9 bushels 
from medium yellow, and an average 
from seven varieties of 22.9 bushels. 

In Delaware the yields were from 
bushels per acre from Guelph to 
bushels from Peking, and an av- 
erage of 24.6 bushels per acre from 
cight varietics. The average yield is 
perhaps not far from 20 bushels per 
acre, but a yield of 50 bushels per 
acre has been reported. 
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Buying Feed to Fatten Hogs 
A READER asks: “What is the best 
feed to fatten hogs on, when the 
feed must be bought?” 

Much will depend on the size and 
ave of the hogs and the prices of 
eeds available on the local markets. 
Perhaps corn will be the best feed in 
the largest number of places through- 
out the South, but rice products, in 
sone sections, may be cheaper. If 
corn or. rice by-product is used it 
will he profitable or economical to 
buy some protein feed to balance the 
corn. In most sections cottonseed 


meal and tankage will probably be 
the best protein feeds to buy. In 
some sections soy beans or soy bean 
meal, or peanut meal might furnish 
the needed protein at a reasonable 
price, but generally cottonseed meal 
and tankage will, as stated, furnish 
the protein at the lowest price. 

We suggest feeding eight parts of 
corn and one part of tankage until 
four or five weeks of selling or 
slaughtering time and for this last 
period of five weeks three parts of 
corn to one part of cottonseed meal. 
If a long feeding period is necessary 
and tankage is very high-priced or 
difficult to get, cottonseed meal may 
be fed for five weeks, then discontin- 
ued for three or four weeks and then 
fed again for a period of four or five 
weeks. 

lf soy bean or peanut meal is used 
to balance the corn about one part of 
either of these to three parts of corn 
should prove satisfactory. 

Of course, if the hogs are young 
and still growing the ration will need 
to contain a larger proportion of the 
protein feed than for older hogs. 





Cut Out the Cows That Don’t Pay 
Their Way 

T IS strange with what tenacity the 

average dairyman hangs on to his 
poor cows. It is generally true that 
in the average herd about one-third 
of the cows do not pay their feed 
bills; another third about pay their 
way but make no profit; while the 
other third are profitable. 

This being true, the average dairy- 
man would be better off with one- 
third the cows he is now caring for 
and milking. Only the average dairy- 
man can see the economy of milking 
cows that make no money or even 
cause a loss, but he will tell you he 
just must have the milk, that he can 
look after a large herd more econom- 
ically than a small one, and a lot of 
other similar fallacies. He cannot at- 
tend to a large herd of cows, one- 
third of which are unprofitable, as 
economically as he could the one- 
third which alone makes any money; 
but he is generally dead set in his re- 
fusal to get rid of the poor cows. In 
fact, his fondness for keeping cows 
which will not pay their keep is 
strange, beyond understanding. 

The dairyman who does not weigh 
the milk and keep a record of each 
cow’s production is in about the same 
position as would be the merchant 
who didn’t keep books. It must be 
that these dairymen don't believe 
that there are cows in their herds 
that are not paying for their keep, 
but in that case the results are not 
altered, the unbelievers pay the pen- 
alty just the same. 





Selling Corn to Buy Shorts for Hogs 


READER has corn, rye meal and 

a small amount of skim milk for 
fattening hogs and wants to know if 
it will pay to sell the corn at $l a 
bushel and buy wheat shorts at $36 
per ton. He says he has “one-fourth 
ration of skim milk and one-third ra- 
tion of rye meal.” 

Corn at $1 a bushel is $35.71 a ton, 
which is practically the same as the 
price of the wheat shorts. When fed 
alone shorts are worth probably 
cnough more than corn to pay the 
expense and justify the trouble of 
selling the corn and buying the 
shorts, but with skim milk to balance: 
the corn there is some doubt of the 
wisdom of selling the corn and buy- 
ing shorts at the prices quoted. 

We are not quite certain what is 

by a one-fourth ration of skim 





milk, but if as much as two to two 
and a half pounds of milk can be fed 
to one pound of the corn and rye 
mixed it probably will not pay to 
sell the corn and buy shorts. The 
proportion of milk to grain to obtain 
the best results from both is probably 
around three pounds of milk to one 
of grain, but if even two pounds is 
available it will not be necessary to 
exchange corn for shorts. If the skim 
milk is limited to the extent that at 
least two pounds of skim milk cannot 
be fed to one pound of the grain mix- 
ture, it will probably pay to exchange 
at least part of the corn for shorts. 
Equal parts of corn, shorts and rye 
meal with the skim milk available 
should make an_ excellent ration. 
Henry rates shorts worth about 10 
per cent more than corn for feeding 
hogs, but this difference would prob- 
ably not exist when the supply of 
skim milk is sufficient to supply three 
pounds to one pound of grain. 





THE TRACTOR HAS COME TO 
STAY 


A Great Demonstration at Indianapo- 
lis—List of the Machines That De- 


monstrated 


r ANY one doubts that the farm 
tractor has come to stay, or that 
it is not receiving the attention nec- 
essary to its fullest development, a 
visit to one of the tractor demonstra- 
tions being held in many parts of the 
country this summer would dispel 
that doubt. 

The writer visited the tractor dis- 
play and plowing demonstrations 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., last week, 
and observed with interest the 
growth in the numbers and efficiency 
of the tractors being put on the mar- 
ket. There were all kinds of tractors 
present, from the light 8-16 horse- 
power machines pulling one or two 
plows, to the monster 40-80 horse- 
power engines pulling 8 large plows. 

When nearly 100 acres is plowed in 
less than an hour and a half and a 
large part of this area disked and 
harrowed, there must needs be some 
power at work. Surely staid, slow 
moving agriculture is being touched 
by the swift-moving hand of modern 
invention. The conditions were al- 
most ideal for good plowing, with 
just enough growth of rag weeds on 
the wheat stubble to test the ability 
of the moldboard plows used to turn 
under this growth. Moisture condi- 
tions were generally good, and it 
would be difficult to imagine a better 
job of plowing than was done by 
these tractors. Of course, they were 
in the hands of experts. They were 
put in first-class condition by the 
best of mechanics and operated to 
the best advantage by experts; but 
it must be confessed that they did 
their work well. 

From the Mammoth 60 to 80 horse- 
power machines down to the light 
self-guiding one that ran without at- 
tention or human guidance, except at 
the turns, the tractors all did good 
work. At least they did well every- 
thing asked of them in this test. In 
fact, there was less apparent differ- 
ence in the work of the tractors than 
in the plows they pulled. Some makes 
of plows turned under the growth of 
rag weeds better than did others, 
and this was about all the difference 
one would see in the quality of the 
work. 

But the tractor demonstration of 
plowing was not all the show. The 
display of tractors, plows and other 
implements operated by tractors was 
large and interesting. Surely these 
tractor demonstrations offer oppor- 
tunity for most interesting study. 

The farm tractor has come to stay, 
and if it is not yet mechanically and 
economically what is desired, there 
is no question but it is coming and 
coming fast. 





The following list includes most of 
the tractors at work near Indianap- 
olis at the demonstration: 


International Harvester Co., Chicago, Tl, 
had 4 Mogul tractors and 8 Titans, as fol- 
lows: 


Mogul, 8-16, drawing 1 Hoosier 12 disk 
grain drill and 1 Kentucky 12-disk grain 
drill. Mogul, 8-16, drawing 2 Oliver plows. 
Mogul, 8-16, drawing manure spreader. Mo- 
gul, 12-25 horse-power, drawing Deere 
plows. Titan, 10-20 horse-power, drawing 
Grand Detour Plow Co., plows. Titan, 10- 
20, drawing one row of solid disks followed 
by cutaway. Titan, 15-30 horse-power, 
drawing Grand Detour Plow Co., plows. 

Albaugh-Dover, 15-25 horse-power, drawe 
ing 2 plows. 











Rumely Co., LaPorte, Ind., 12-24 horse 
power, pulling 3 plows. Rumely, 10-80, 
pulling 8 plows Rumely, pulling 5 plows. 


“Heider’’—2 tractors, manufactured by 
the Heider Mfg. Co., Carroll, Ia. 


“The Russell,’ 12-24 horse-power, manue 
factured by the Russell Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
drawing 3 Vulean plows. 

_ “The Whitney,” 6-12 horse-power, draws 
ing 2 Janesville Machine Co., plows. 

The Denning, 10-18 horse-power, Denning 
Motor Implement Co., Cedar tapids, Ia., 
drawing 2 Oliver plows. 


“Case,’’ 9-18 horse-power, drawing 2 Grand 
Detour Plow Co., plows; 10-20 horse-power 
drawing 38 Grand Detour Plow Co., plows. 
and 12-25 horse-power, drawing 4 Grand De- 
tour Plows Co., plows. Manufactured by J. lL 
Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 








“The Sandusky,” 15-35, drawing 4 Las 
Crosse Plow Co., plows. Manufactured by 
the Dauch Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

“Chase,” 8-16, drawing 38 Oliver plows. 
Manufactured by the Chase Tractor Co,, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. 

“All Work,’ drawing 3 Vulean plows, 
Manufactured by the Electric Wheel Co,, 
Quiney, Ill. 

“Leader,” drawing 3 John Deere Plow Co, 
Plows. Manufactured by the Dayton Disk 
Co., Quincy, Tl. 

“Waterloo Boy,” 12-25 horse-power, draw- 
ing 3 Oliver plows. Manufactured by Water- 
loo Gasoline Engine Co., Waterloo, Ta. “Wae- 
terloo Boy,” pulling two Roderick Lean dou- 
ble disks, 


“Waite,” manufactured at Elgin, Ill, pull- 
ing 2 Oliver plows. 

“Old Reliable,’ 60 horse-power, drawing 8 
LaCrosse Plow Co.. plows. Manufactured by 
Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Ia 








“Little Devil,” Hart-Parr Co., Charlies 
City, Ia, drawing 3 LaCrosse Plow Co, 
plows, 

“Oil King,” 35 horse-power, drawing 6 La- 
Crosse Plow Co. plows, Manufactured by 
Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Ia. 

“The Cub,” manufactured by the Wallis 
Tractor Co., Racine, Wis., drawing 4 Case 
plows. 

“One Man,"’ Louisville Motor Plow, B. F. 
Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 

Hoke Tractor Co., South Bend, Ind., draw- 
ing 2 plows, 

Huber Light, drawing 4 Vulean plows, 
Marion, Ohio. 

“Steel Mule,’ Joliet Tractor Co., Joliet, 
Th, 

The Russell, manufactured by the Russell 
Co, Massillon, Ohio, drawing 3 Vulean 
plows, 

\llis-Chalmers, 10-18 horse-power, draw- 
ing 2 John Deere Plow Co. plows and a cor- 
rugated roller. 

“Caterpillar,” Holt Mfg. Co., Stockton, 
Cali., two 45 horse-power Caterpillar Trac- 
tors, one tractor pulling 6 Grand Detour 
plows and one drawing double disk harrow 
20 feet wide and followed by 24-foot spike- 
toothed harrow, 

“Big Four,’’ 20-35 horse-power, Bmerson- 
Brantingham Co., pulling 4 plows. Emer- 
son-Brantingham, 12-20 horse-power, pull- 
ing 838 Grand Detour plows. 

“Happy Farmer,” 16 horse-power, pull- 
ing 2 LaCrosse plows. 

“Ford,” Minneapolis, Minn., 8-16 horse- 
power, drawing 2 Grand Detour plows, 

“Big Bull,” pulling 2 Vulcan plows, man- 
ufactured by the Bull Tractor Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Avery Co., Peoria, Ill, “Avery,” 40-60 
horse-power, pulling 8 plows. ‘‘Avery,’ pull- 
ing 4 Grand Detour plows. “Avery,” pull- 


ing 3 John Deere plows. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





North Carolina Farmers’ Union, Raleigh, 
November 14-15. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chicago, Dee. 4-9. 

National Farmers’ Union, Palatka, Fla., 
November 28-30, 

National Dairy Show, Springfield, Mass., 
October 12-21, 

Exhibition Pure - bred 3erkshires, by 
American Berkshire Association, Southeast- 
ern Fair Association, Atlanta, Ga., Oct, 17-19, 
Ga., October 17-19%. 





National Swine Show, Omaha, Neb., Oct, 
2-7, Jas. J. Doty, See’y, Shenandoah, Ia. 





American Ro 
City, Mo., Oct. 


Livestock Show, Kansas 
W. H. Weeks, See’y. 


Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia., Oct. 





Tational Dairy Show Association, Spring- 












Mass., Oct. 12-21. Chas. D, Ettinger, 
42 W. 22nd St., Chicago. 

iners’ National Cong s, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 17-20. J. F. Griffin, Sec’y, 
rnational Soil Products Exposition, FE! 
Texas, Oct, 17-26 


International Livestock Exposition, Tnion 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec, 2-9. B, Heide, 
See’y. 




















By VV.F. MASSEY 


What Farmers Want to Know | 
| 
| 











Barren Fig Tree 


“TY HAVE a barren fig tree. What can 
[ do to make it fruitful?” 

Dig it up and throw it away and 
plant some of the Celestial and 
Brown Turkey. Your tree is proba- 
bly a seedling from the dried Smyr- 
na figs and will never bear here, as 
we have not here the insect that sets 
the fruits where the dried figs are 
grown, 





Soft Scale 

‘| SEND some ferns with 

kind of insect on them. 
shail I do to destroy them?” 

Most ferns do not like 
their fronds sprayed, but 
case it will be necessary. The in- 
sects are soft scale or Lecanium. 
Make a strong decoction of tobacco 
and make soapsuds with it and use 
this for spraying the plants. Keep 
the plants from the direct rays of 
the sun. 


some 
What 


to have 
in this 





Clover Seed in Huil 


‘TF HAVE some crimson clover seed 

gathered with a_ stripper, and 
people want to buy it. and | do not 
know what it should be worth in 
that state. What should it be 
worth ?” 

If the heads were well filled with 
seed [ would say that at present 
prices for clean seed the seed in the 
hulls should be worth about eight 
cents a pound. That would be a very 
good price for them. 





Names of Plants 


‘*T AM sending two weeds which I 
wish to know the names of and 
their character.” 


Your No. 1 is Plantago aristata, 
the Western plantain, a vile weed 


which kas crept eastward probably in 
foul grass and clover seed. It should 
be plowed under as soon as seen and 
before seeding. No. 2 is Cassia nicti- 
tans, a very pretty plant with its 
fern-like leaves and pretty little yel- 
low flowers. It is common in sandy 
land and, being a legume, it does 
more good than harm, and is very 
easily destroyed. Cassia Chamae- 
christa is similar, but has smaller 
leaves, and the yellow flowers have 
some purple petals. 





Raw Rock Phosphate 


“| SEND herewith the circular of a 
manufacturer of the Tennessee 
phosphate rock. What do you think 
of this article?” 

i think it is an excellent thing for 
a good farmer, but a very poor thing 
for a poor farmer. That is, where 
the farmer practices a good rotation 
and increases the humus in his soil 
from the use of the legume crops and 
stable manure, he can use the raw 
rock profitably. But the all-cotton 
farmer who grows crops on_ thin 
land devoid of humus and depends 
on fertilizers to make the crops, will 
find it a very slow article to get in 


available condition for plants. So it 
depends almost entirely on how the 
farmer farms or whether he is a real 


iarmer or only a planter. 





Tomato Leaf Blight 

“WW HAD an acre and a quarter of to- 

matoes this summer which paid 
me $280, and but for the vines taking 
the rust or leaf spot I would have 
nade nearly twice as much. [ have 
turned the vines down and intend to 
to crit 


sow nson clover, 





and set in to- 


matoes again in the spring. Do you 
think this will pay?” 

Your tomatoes were attacked by 
the Cladosporum fungus and you 


could have prevented it by regularly 


the with Bora 
the time they 
the fruit was half grown. 


spraying 


ture trot 


eaux mix- 
were set till 
it is a good 
plan to follow with crimson clover as 
a winter cover, but I would not ad- 
vise planting the same land in toma- 
toes next spring. You will simply be 
inviting more disease. Better use the 
clover for some other crop and ma- 
nure another plot for tomatoes. 





Removing Stumps 
si HAT is the quickest, most ef- 
ective and economical way to 
long leaf pine stumps from 
which the timber has just been cut?” 
The quickest 
I 


remove 


ind most expeditious 
y employ a man used to 
handling dynamite and let him blow 
up the stumps after getting the dy- 
namite down into the big tap root. 
Years when I was connected 
with the North Carolina Experiment 
Station we cleared long leat 
pine land for experimental purposes. 
Ve made a with a man to 
clear the the acre. He 
dug down alongside the big long leat 





Ss to 
1 





ago 


some 


contract 


{ 1 
ground Dy 


stumps and started a fire and the 
stumps and roots, being full of tur- 
pentine, soon caught fire and burned 


through so that the stump was easily 
hauled out. This I believe is the 
most economical way with this kind 
of stumps. 





Making a Lawn 

she Y LAWN is covered with wild 

grasses and white clover. I 

wish to make a pretty lawn of it. 

What had I better do? What flower 

or shrub shall I plant on a steep hill 
slope to prevent washing?” 

Better break the lawn up deeply 
and put in good order, harrowing in 
some lime, and then in October sow 
a mixture of Kentucky blue grass, 
red top and perennial rye grass in 
equal parts at the rate of 50 pounds 
an acre and brush in lightly. To pre- 
vent the slope from washing plant it 
in Vinca minor, the dwarf evergreen 
periwinkle. This plant can be bought 
for $8 per 100, and will spread all 
over the hillside and make a pretty 
evergreen cover that will prevent 
any washing, and it blooms pretty 
blue flowers in spring, and its dark 
green leaves are pretty at all times, 
especially in winter. 





Do Not Do it 
CLERK in a city writes that he 
is offered a farm of 80 acres for 
$35 an acre. He has but $600 to pay 
on it and knows nothing about farm- 
ing and wants my advice. 

I know of no better way to lose 
your $600. Paying it on the farm 
and having nothing to stock it with 
nor to get implements and machin- 
ery, and totally inexperienced, there 
would be no chance for you to suc- 
ceed. My advice is to stick to your 
present place. put the $600 in a good 
savings bank, and save all you can 
to add to it till you have money 
enough to pay for a farm and stock 
it. Then out to a good farmer 
for a or so and rent your land 
to a good tenant, and after a while 
you may learn enough about farming 
to go to farming on 
count. Farming is a 
needs to be 


hire 


year 


ac- 
that 


that of a 


your own 
pr yfession 
ed just as 


and l 


' 
learn 
loctor 

is costly. 


lawyer or earning by ex- 





Grass on Poor Land 


 gapehigaai tell me the best grass to 
put on poor land to make a per- 
manent meadow, and also how to 
can okra.” 

I do not know any erass that will 
take a permanent meadoy mn poor 
land. To grow good grass you must 


make the land good. Sow it in 





pea > 
and turn them under and lime the 
land and sow crimson clover after 


the peas and disk this down and turn 


it under and apply 400 pounds an 
acre of acid phosphate and prepare 
the land well and sow for hay 10 
pounds of tall meadow fescue, 10 
pounds of tall meadow oats grass, 
and you can cut it several years. 
Then turn and cultivate in corn and 
sow peas in the corn and cut the 


corn off and seed down to grass again, 
with winter oats and 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate again. There no 
such thing as permanent meadow 
unless the grass is heavily fertilized 
every spring. Do not keep poor land, 
but make it rich by good farming. 


is 





Crimson Clover and Red Clover 


COUNTY demonstrator writes: 
“Here in western North Caro- 
lina our farmers sow a good 


deal of clover, and usually have the 
land one or two years in clover out 
of four, but they have not appreciat- 
ed crimson clover. TI realize the val- 
ue of a winter cover. Would it be 
better to encourage the farmers to 
sow their corn fields in crimson clov- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
er? if have a rotation which I con- 
sider good: Corn, with crimson clov- 
er sowed at last working, clover 
turned in spring, and soy beans 
planted and followed by wheat; sap- 
ling clover sowed on the wheat and 
let stand one or two years, and then 
broken in fall or winter for corn 
again. What is your opinion?” 

in your high mountain 
you can sow with success the crim- 
son clover at the last working of 
corn, though this would be too early 
east of the Blue Ridge. Your rota- 
tion is not bad, but the soy beans 
should be cut for hay, and the stub- 
ble then prepared for wheat with a 
disk and spike harrow and the early 
plowing let remain settled while the 
surface is made fine and compacted 
as wheat prefers. But I would not 
use the sapling clover which is to all 
intents an annual, but would sow the 
medium red clover and sow some 
timothy seed with the wheat and let 
the clover and grass run three years, 
for livestock should be the leading 
interest in your county. Crimson 
clover is a very valuable crop as a 
winter cover, but where red clover 
does well it should be the main de- 
pendence of the stock farmer. 


country 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 











FINALLY, BRETHREN, THE FUTURE DEPENDS ON YOUR EFFORTS 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 
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HAT are the essentials then 
in making the farm more 
profitable? To sum up what 

we have been trying to impart: 
1. We must understand the im- 


portance of deep plowing, especially 
on our hill lands. We must do this 
primarily to give the roots of the 
plants a better chance to withstand 
the effect of dry weather. We must 
furnish a deep bed of loose soil for 
the rains to be absorbed instead of 
running down the hills. 

2. We must understand the im- 
portance of having a sod to turn for 
a hoed crop, not only for its effect in 
making humus in the soil, but to aid 
in preventing the washing of the soil 


through the mass of fibrous roots. 
And we must understand that in 
turning a growth of vegetable mat- 


ter it is better first to disk it down 
and mix it with the soil before turn- 
ing it, so as to prevent a solid layer 
ot vegetation under the plowing to 
cut off the rise of the soil moisture. 
And for the same purpose must 
edge up the furrows and flop 
them over flat. 


we 
not 


Importance of Shallow Cultivation 


W* MUST understand the impor- 
tance of shallow and level cul- 
tivation of all hoed crops,’not only 
to maintain the moisture in the soil, 
but to destroy all weeds and grass in 
reach of the cultivator and turn no 
more seed up to germinate. Then, 
too, on hill lands the banking up 
with a plow or sweep to the rows 
makes valleys between the rows in 
which a head of water will gather to 
break over and start a gully. 

4. We must understand that the 
fertility of the soil and its capability 
for the retention of the moisture 
needed depends on the amount of 
vegetable decay we get into the soil. 
The life of the cultivated sale crops 


depends on the death of others. The 
poet says 
“Life thrives on life; we press too clos: i 


church or n 
To keep @ death or lift 


Ard it 


e apart.”’ 

is especially true in farm- 
that we must kill some plants to 
make others thrive. 
we destroy the we 
must grow special 


ing 
Not only must 
‘ds that 
crops 
eetting their 
he soil to make it 


srow, but 
for the sole 
decay into 
really a living 
thounding in 
called a 
this organic de r i 
myriads of invisible 
€ all the 
efit of the farmer. 


yurpose of 
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soil For miby i soil 
the death of plants can be 


soil, ror 





vy is 
of 
working time tor 


One torm 


breaks 
tion 
while 
monia 


down and 
decay, and releases 
another form feeds on am- 

and make nitrous acid and a 
third form takes this and changes it 
into nitric acid, which at once com- 
bines with a base in the soil and be- 
comes a nitrate which plant roots 
can And in the meantime the 
acid has acted on any insoluble form 
of phosphoric acid and made it too 
available. 

5. Then the farmer who makes his 
soil a living soil can use the cheaper 
form of phosphorus contained in the 
raw pulverized rock and prevent the 
risk of acidity in his soil through the 


makes the vegeta- 


ammonia, 


use. 


use of acid phosphate robbing the 
soil of lime carbonate. I have been 
often asked as to the use of this 


phosphate rock, and have uniformly 
told the inquirers that it is an excel- 
lent thing for a good farmer but a 
very slow and poor thing for a poor 
farmer, whose iand through long 
clean cultivation in hoed crops like 
cotton, and exposure to the sun, the 
greatest of germicides, has no living 
soil, but merely the old dead mixture 
of sand and clay, which he tried to 
galvanize into a semblance of life 
with fertilizers. 


Correct Use of Commercial Fertiliz- 


ers 
W* MUST understand that the 

concentrated plant foods sold 
in the materials used to make com- 
mercial fertilizers can be made the 
means of the most rapid improve- 
ment in the soil "when judiciously 
used, while they have been the 
means of keeping farmer and farm 


poor through 
used. 


the ignorant methods 
Fertilizer makers have grown 
rich, and there is no objection to any 
man growing rich in a _ legitimate 
business, but the farmers have not 
grown rich through the indiscrimin- 


ate use of the complete fertilizer 
mixtures. 


7. We must understand that in all 
of our red clay uplands and in clay 
soils generally there is an inexhaus- 
tible store of potash, and on these 
soils there is never any need for the 
farmer who farms right buying ¢ 
mercial The 


yii- 


cial pot ish. 


same evolution 
of acids in the evolution of organic 
matter in the soil from buried vege 
tation will tend to release this insol- 


uble potash as fast as crops need it 


Then, too, the farmer who has peas 
im summer and crimson clover in 
winter, and uses these for the tm- 


provement 


i his soil, either by bury- 
(Concluded 


on page 22, this issue 


aay, 
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Weeds: Their Control or Destruction 





Article No. 38 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know”’ 


By Tait Butler 














HE war with weeds costs the 
Southern farmer much time and 
money and is destructive of 
both profits and better living. Few 
realize what this continuous battle 
against weeds is costing the South- 
ern farmer. Pammel estimates that 
the loss to the corn crop of lowa due 
-o weeds is $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 an- 
nually. The lessened crop yields in 
the United States due to the pres- 
ence of weeds, the lessened value of 
products due to weeds and weed seeds 
and the increased labor costs in the 
battle against the weeds, amount to 
several hundred millions annually. 
What Our Weeds Cost Us 


HE bill of costs to be charged 
against weeds does not stop at 
the decreased yields of crops produc- 
ed, nor to the increased cost of culti- 
vation, however tremendous’ both 
these items are. The losses resulting 
from the depreciation in quality and 
value of products due to the presence 
f weeds and weed seeds are also ex- 
tremely large. If Southern farmers 
once realize the size of the weed tax 
which they are paying the defensive 
Sght which they are now waging will 
change to a most aggressive offensive 
campaign that will in the course of 
‘ears lessen very greatly not only the 
injury done by weeds but also greatly 
reduce the annual cost of the fight 
against them. 








Last week we discussed the means 
or ways by which weed seeds are 
scattered, and a careful study of this 
maiter is essential to an intelligent 
ight against weeds. But weeds spread 
in other ways besides through the 
scattering of seeds and in numerous 
ways not mentioned in last week’s ar- 
ticle. Furthermore, there are other 
facts about weeds which must be 
learned before an effective fight can 
be waged against them. 

Annuals, Biennials and Perennials 


\ EEDS may live for only one sea- 

son, mature seeds and die. These 
are called “annuals,” because they 
live for only one year. Other weeds 
live for two seasons, maturing seed 
the second and then dying. These 
are known as “biennials,” or “bi-an- 
nuals,” because they live for two sea- 
cons, “bi” meaning “two.” <A_ third 
ss lives on year after year, but 
may make seed each year. These are 
known as perennials, or living 
through the years, “per” meaning 
“through.” 





It is important to know whether a 
weed is an annual, biennial or peren- 
nial plant, in order to know how to 
wage war against it. It will at once 

‘cur to any one that a plant that 

nly lives one year will be extermin- 
sted if prevented from making seed 
that one year. On the other hand a 
mlant that lives for two years fre- 
culres a fight of at least two years be 
‘ore it can be exterminated by simply 

eventing it making seed: while the 
perennial plant cannot be destroyed 
at all, or at least for a long time, in 
this way. But plants are spread. or 
reproduce themselves, by other means 
than seeds. Parts of the plant may 
vrow and produce a complete new 
miant. This is especially true of cer- 

in plants which produce’ under- 
<round stems or “root-stocks,” as 
they are called, such as Johnson 
crass, Bermuda, etc. 

Moreover, the seeding habits and 

anner of growth of a plant must be 

nown before an intelligent fight can 

made against it. For instance, 

ne plants produce seeds which 
<erminate quickly, and if they fall to 
the ground and find suitable condi- 
tions they begin to grow quickly. 
Such plants may be easily killed by 
cultivation or in the case of annual 
riants by preventing them making 


seed. But other plants, like many 
clovers, wild onion, etc., make seeds 
or bulbs, some of which have hard 
shells and will not germinate quick- 
ly in the soil. In fact, some of these 
hard-shelled seeds may live for many 
years in the soil and then germinate 
and produce plants when conditions 
become favorable. In dealing with 
weeds which make seeds of this type 
the fight may have to be kept up for 
many years to completely eradicate 
them. 

What are the means to be employ- 
ed for lessening the weed nuisance in 
the South? Two general plans of at- 
tack are open, prevention of their 
spread and growth and destruction of 
those already well scattered over the 
land. 

The study of the introduction and 
spread of weeds in this and other 
countries is interesting. Many have 
come from foreign countries and in 
this country the largest number of 


Joreign weeds have naturally come 


irom Europe and spread from the 
east westward. On the other hand, 
the so-called bitter weed of the South 
(Helenium tenuifolium) seems to have 
spread from the west eastward. It 
would have been wisdom for the 
southeastern states to have spent 
large sums of money to prevent the 
spread of this weed, and yet nothing 
was done. Possibly it could not have 
been prevented from spreading by 
any effort which could have been 
brought to bear against it, but never- 
theless its spread is probably costing 
the dairymen of the South more than 
would have been necessary to pre- 
vent its spread or to eradicate it. 


How to Fight the Pests 


OME of the measures which might 

profitably be taken by the South 
to lessen the heavy cost now laid on 
the farmer by the presence of weeds 
are: 

A law which will make it a misde- 
meanor to allow weeds to mature 
seeds. Such a law exists in Iowa, for 
instance, which makes it the duty of 
“every person, firm or corporation 
owning, occupying or controlling 
lands, town and city lots, land used 


as right of way, depot grounds or for 
other purposes, to cut, burn or other- 
wise entirely destroy. all weeds.” It 
is simply folly for the South to con- 
tinue to allow weeds to grow on the 
highways and uncultivated places to 
make seeds to be scattered and in- 
crease the cost of cultivating o* 
crops. 

No better or more useful law could 
be enforced than one compelling ev- 
ery man to cut the weeds. in his pas- 
tures and thus prevent. weed -seeds 
being scattered from these weed pas- 
tures to his own and his neighbors’ 
cultivated fields. 

There is no better method of sup- 
pressing weeds than by a rotation of 
crops. When one crop is grown on 
land year after year certain weeds, 
the habits of which adapt them to the 
conditions of this one crop, are al- 
most certain te become numerous. In 
other sections cultivated crops like 
corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, etc., 
would be regarded as an aid to weed 
suppression, but in the South the 
growing season is so long and the 
cultivation stops so early that cer- 
tain weeds may thrive and mature 
seed after cultivation stops. 

No doubt the rotation of crops 
would be a great aid in suppressing 
weeds in the South, but what we 
particularly require in the South is a 
rotation which includes a double 
cropping system or the growing of 
some crop on the land during the en- 
tire year. The oat or wheat field 
not sowed to peas, soy beans or some 


other crop, becomes a veritable weed 


breeding patch, and the corn field 
that is not sowed to cowpeas or vel- 
vet beans is almost certain to pro- 
duce weed and crab grass seeds to 
greatly increase the cost of cultiva- 
tion the following year. 

Those who are interested in this 
tremendously important subject of 
the destruction of weeds may obtain 
much valuable information from bul- 
letins to be had free of charge, or 
from the books: “Manual of Weeds,” 
by Ada Georgia, price $2; or “Weeds 
of the Farm and Garden,” by Pam- 
mel, price $1.50. 

But it is not so much a_ larger 
knowledge of weeds which is needed 
but a more accurate and complete 
realization of the decrease in crop 
yields and quality of products and 
the increase in cost of cultivation 
which weeds cause. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you May 
wish. 





phasis on morals because as Dr. Wilson 
pend on working together. 


grow up they may codperate.’’] 


N MY opinion, the greatest need 
of the farm boys is a better 
conception of the opportunities 

for the use of the mind in farming. 
Most people think that farming is 
a matter of 
muscle. The 
farming of the 
future will take 
account of the 
fact that the 
important 
things in farm- 
ing are: (1) 
morals; (2) 
mind; (3) mus- 
MR. QUICK cle. 

Morals come first because we 
cannot work out our greatest 
problem—that of distribution—ex- 
cept on a basis of justice between 
everyone, and that means high 
morals. Mind comes second, be- 
cause mind morally misdirected 
will bring failure, but the mental 








“MORALS COME FIRST,’ SAYS HERBERT QUICK 


Emphasizes This Fact in His “Success Talk for Farm Boys’— 
Farmers Must Learn to Work and Sell Together, and High 
Morals Must Be the Basis of Codperation 








{Herbert Quick, of West Virginia, is one 
ers and profoundest students of rural preblems. He has just been appointed 
a member of the Federal Farm Loan Board which is to direct the operations of the 
new National rural credits act. Our Progressive Farmer boys will hear much of him 
as they grow older, and his ‘‘Success Talk”’ 
will be noticed that Mr. Quick, like Dr. Warren H. Wilson ls 
then said: 
Therefore, the 
subordination to one another, a sense of honor and obligation, in order that as they 





of America’s strongest agricultural writ- 


herewith deserves careful pondering. It 
st week, Jays most em- 
“Success in the future will de- 
boys of today must learn obedience and 





end of farming is the one which 
most of us are most likely to un- 
derestimate. An understanding of 
farming involves an acquaintance 
with every one of the sciences— 
botany, bacteriology, both political 
and physical geography, organic 
and inorganic chemistry, mathe- 
matics, economics, sociology, and 
even astronomy. No man can pos- 
sibly master all these sciences 
placed in requisition by the farm- 
er’s business. 

Now, it is perfectly true that 
that man is happiest in his busi- 
ness who uses his mental powers 
most intensively. Farming seems 
dull to millions of people, because 
they have not found out that it 
gives an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the broadest charac- 
ter, the most profound learning, 
and the intensest application of 
the intellect to the problem of 
making a better living. 


HERBERT QUICK. 
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It’s Up to the Landiords 
HE late Henry Wallace, discuss- 
ing the perils of our tenant sys- 
tem a short while before his death, 
declared: 

“The only thing that can transform 
a community of more or less mi- 
grants into a settled, stable commun- 
ity, is such a system of leasing land 
as will enable tenants to have a cer- 
tain degree of permanency, for at the 
bottom of all this is the question of 
land tenure; and we see no way of 
settling that question except by 
adopting the method that prevails in 
England, Belgium, and other Euro- 
pean countries, by which the tenant 
is guaranteed opportunity to utilize 
the fertility he may by good farming 
or by the purchase of fertilizers have 
put into the land. 

“The tenant who realizes that he 
may be obliged to move at the end of 
a year, whether he farms the land of 
a speculator or of a retired farmer or 
of a business man who has made a 
land investment, will not do his best, 
and ought not to be expected to do 
his best; and the inevitable result is 
declining fertility. 

“In fact, unless the landholders and 
tenants on the richer lands of the 
United States come to an agreement 
by which there will be a reasonably 
certain tenure, there can be no other 
result than that these lands will de- 
cline in fertility as they have been 
doing, and the United States will jose 
her proud position as one of the main 
sources of the food supply of the 
world. How this can be brought 
about is not yet clear; but the initi- 
ative must be taken by the men who 
own land; and they must do this both 
for their own interest and the inter- 
est of every good thing in the com- 
munity.” 





Cover Crops on Rented Land 


HERE is a man in Guilford Coun- 
ty, N. C., who for several years has 
been furnishing his tenants with clov- 
er seed to be sowed for a cover crop, 
provided the tenants would sow them 
without charge. In the spring these 
cover crops are turned under for 
green manure. In most cases the clov- 
er seed were sowed in corn fields af- 
ter the corn was laid by, being put in 
with a light adjustable harrow. 

Such a plan as this is not expensive 
to the landlord, neither is it very 
troublesome to the tenant. In this 
way more plant food can be obtained 
for the outlay of money and labor 
than in any other manner. In this in- 
stance the terms of renting are not 
changed; and though the profits may 
not be exactly balanced, it has at least 
proved profitable to both renter and 
landowner. Profits may come to one 
in a greater ratio than to the other 
(for that is hard to determine), but 
all parties concerned are satisfied 
with the arrangement. 

It seems to me that others might 
also adopt this plan with profit to 
both parties having between them a 
lease or renter’s contract. 





System of Renting in Texas 


HE kind of rent that is most com- 

mon in the state of Texas is the 
rent known as “the third and fourth,” 
which means that the landlord fur-- 
nishes nothing, or very little, in the 
way of teams and implements or 
working capital of any kind, and re- 
ceives for the use of his land, houses 
and barns one-third of the grain 
which is grown and one-fourth of the 
cotton. In case the tenant furnishes 
nothing but his labor, and all the cap- 
ital is furnished by the landowner, the 
crops produced are usually equally 
divided. Cash rent is not paid in Tex- 
as so frequently as it is in other sec- 
tions of the country, but it seems that 
cash is increasing in favor.—From 
“Studies in Farm Tenancy in Texas,” 


by E. V. White and W. E. Leonard. 





If you have neighbors who do not ?-ad 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 


uscribe. 
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Kill the Weeds 
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will be stored up. 


It makes the soil like asponge. It opens 
up heavy clay soils and lets the water 
down into the soil on bottom land, sothat 
the top soil is dry and easily cultivated. 
The McKay pgives youa better seed bed 
than it is possible to get witha mold board 
plow. By plowing with the McKay this 
fall, you will kill insects and weeds— 
especially those weeds like the wild onion 
that have two sprouting seasons—Spring 
and Fall. 

No Side Draft — The McKay is the 
(2) 








+ Disc Plow and Subsoil 
Every Acre this Fall! 
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have been washed down from the top soil. Break up that 
those plant foods free. They will help feed next year’s crops. Simply go down 12 to 
16 inches with the McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler It’s like several giant spades 
that slice up the soil. It is turned by the discs and_ pulverized by the scrapers. 
The top soil is kept on top. All winter the humus will be decaying—winter’s rains 
Then when the dry spells come, the moisture will be drawn 
up by the sun. This moisture is laden with Phosphoric Acid and Potash that has for 
years been soaking into the subsoil. Your corn will not fire. Bigger crops are sure. 


The McKay DISC Plow «i ubsoiler 


——— 


Deep down in your 
. soilis plantfood. Phos- 
phoric Acid, Potash that 
hard pan this fall, and set 


lightest running disc plow built. The plows 
are ina straight line with the draft. There 
can be no side draft that makes the ordi- 
nary disc plow pull hard. Instead of mak- 
ing a heavy plow, hard on the team, we 
attach a subsoiler. The power, ordinarily 
used to pull weight, is used to subsoil. For 
the curved shape of this subsoiler sucks 
the plow down into the ground. It will 
plow up a road without riding over it. 
Autoriatic Release Hitch 


If a big rock or stump is struck, the plow automatically 
is released from the tractor. Ample clearance per- 








mits its use on trashy land without clogging. Write today 





U td for fullinformation andthe nameofdealerinyourlocality. 
[ 2h. Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co., 
: 4 Box 57-A Rome, Ga. . 
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For Your Arm— of Whatever Make 


ANY a man never discovered the sport in pistol and re- 
volver practice till he stopped shooting hap-hazard ammu- 
nition and learned that he could really Ast something with his gun. 
A great revival of the sport is sweeping across the country— 
laymen are taking a tip from the crack shots—and the sale of 


UMC A 


Remington 


mmunition for all standard makes of pistols 


and revolvers is topping all previous high marks, 
et your arms and ammunition from the reliable dealer— 


look for the Red Bal] Mark of Remington UMC—the Sign of 


Sportsmen's Headquarters in every town. 


' Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combinae 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 


THE REMINGTON 
CARTRIDGE CO. 


ARMS UNION METALLIC 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


m the World 
Woolworth Building 





New York 





~~ 








you want. 








Not in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” 


That mellow flavor 


If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINB 
ask him to get it for you. 


Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK TREMENDOUS FACTOR 
IN GEORGIA 


Forty Thousand People Are Cosdperating — County Demonstration 
Agents and Home Economics Agents Arousing Widespread Inter- 
est in Better Farming and Better Living 


By J. Phil Campbell, Director Extension Service, Athens, Ga. 


CCORDING to statistics, Geor- 
gia leads all states in the Union 


in many important phases of 
agricultural extension work. Georgia 
has the largest enrollment in boys’ 
corn clubs, the largest number of 
farmers, farmers’ wives, farm boys 
and girls organized into agricultural 
work and the best pig club results of 
any state. 

The extension work of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture was in- 
augurated in 1908, and has grown un- 
til there are now 15 field specialists, 











84 district and county farm agents 
and 49 agents in home economics. 


These and other agricultural workers 
at the College of Agriculture com- 
prise a force of 200 people working as 
a unit to carry out a definite program 
of agricultural improvement in Geor- 
gia. 

The annual report of the Director 
of Extension Service of the College 
of Agriculture has just been complet- 
ed, which reveals many interesting 
figures as to the work done by this 
ferce during the year ending June 30, 


1916. The extension workers are the 
bearers of usable information taken 
from the storehouse of agricultural 


knowledge represented by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. No more popular 
movement has been fostered by leg- 
islation in recent years than this of 
| carrying out information to the farm- 


lers. A schedule of appropriations 
proposed by the Smith-Lever bill 
makes possible sums of money with 
which the colossal enterprise may be 


undertaken 
That Georgia is getting its money’s 
worth in service rendered and wealth 
and happiness created, can be judged 
from the results which the 
show. 
40,000 People Cocdperating 
HE annual report of extension 
work shows that 41,000 people of 
Georgia were enrolled and had done 


reports 





definite work in advanced lines of 
| agriculture during the year. Of this 
| number, farmers and farmers’ wives 


who are enlisted as demonstrators in 
home economic work constitute 21,000 
the remainder being members of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. 


The county agents in farm demon- 


stration work have shown that farm-} 


ers who have followed methods 
| which they have recommended have 
more than doubled the yield of corn 
over the average of the state. The 
same is true of oats, while large in- 


creases are revealed with cotton, 
wheat, etc. 

These agents have started alfalfa 
fields all over the state. They have 
introduced clovers, vetch, cowpeas, 
velvet beans, soy beans and other 
soil building crops where they had 


never been grown before. Pure-bred 
livestock has been brought in, more 
than 50,00 hogs have been inoculated 
for cholera by agents 
the year, 222 silos have been 
structed by them, waterworks 
light plants have been installed, 
a vast amount of other helpful ser- 
vice rendered which is more fully 
shown in the summaries given furth- 
eF On. 
Home Economic Agents’ Work 


these 


con- 


and 


EORGIA now has two supervising 
and 46 county agents in 
economics. The home 
agents have charge of girls’ canning 





home 


clubs, home demonstration work in 
‘home economics, and poultry club 
work. According to their reports 
these agents were instrumental in 


enrolling 3,838 girls in canning clubs, 
of which number 1,400 completed their 
reports, which that they can- 
ned 1,268,468 pounds of tomatoes 
which they grew on their tenth-acre 
tracts, a product worth $29,588.49. The 
club members put up 6,850 jars 
of blackberry. jam, 7,300 jars fig 


i preserves, 16,989 bottles of catsup and 


show 


also 


ot 


fruit juice. The work done in poul- 
try clubs is revealed in reports of the 
clubs. 

In home demonstration work these 
women agents had built and intro- 
duced many labor-saving devices and 
conveniences. Special effort was made 
during the year to introduce one or 
two conveniences, and these were 
fireless cookers and iceless refrigera- 
tors. About 500 fireless cookers were 
made and about 175 iceless refrigera- 


tors. Over 500 home-made fly traps 
were made, and 75 home-made wa- 
terworks were installed. In all 828 


women enrolled as demonstrators in 

home economics. The county agents 

visited 8419 homes, held 3,082 meet- 

ings that were attended by 85,077 peo- 

ple. They distributed 14,938 bulletins 

and 13,164 letters were sent out. 
20,000 Boys in Clubs 


EARLY 20,000 Georgia boys be- 


long to agricultural clubs in 
Georgia, including the boys’ corn 


clubs, the boys’ pig clubs, the boys’ 
four-crop clubs and similar organiza- 
tions. 

Georgia’s average yield of corn has 
increased nearly five bushels to the 
acre since the boys’ corn clubs were 
organized in Georgia and to these 
clubs the increase is largely attribu- 
ted. The greatest yield ever made in 
Georgia was that of Ben gan in 
Walker County, in 1911. HS record 
is 214 bushels to the acre. 

The corn club boys who made re- 
ports during the year ending June 30, 
1916, made an average of 45 bushels 
to the acre at a cost of 42 cents per 
bushel, as against the general aver- 
age yield of the state of 15 bushels. 

According to reports of all pig 
clubs in the United States, Georgia 
leads in largest net profit per pig and 
lowest cost of producing gain, excell- 
ing such corn states as Indiana, Ne- 


braska and Kentucky. Georgia club 
boys have pure-bred pigs for one 
thing. The pure-breds and low cost 
of feed netted an average of $20.77 


profit per pig at a cost of 2.9 cents 
per pound of gain. 

A novelty in extension work among 
farmers in Georgia and in the United 
States is the “movies.” A complete 








BUILDING BONES 


Of Great Importance That Children 
Have Proper Food 


A child will grow up weak or strong 


| and sturdy, depending largely on the 
i kind of food given. 


during | 


and | 


economic | 











That’s why feeding the youngsters 
1s ot i 


such great importance. The 
children do not select the food—the 
responsibility rests with the parent 


or guardian, or with you if you se- 
lect the food for a boy or girl. 

A Calif. lady writes: “When my lit- 
tle niece was taken sick and medical 
aid was called, one physician pro- 
nounced it softening of the bones and 
gave but little hope for her recovery. 
For weeks she had been failing be- 
fore her parents thought it anything 
but trouble from teething. 

“She had been fed on mushes and 
soft foods of different kinds, and had 
become a weak little skeleton of hu- 
manity that could not much 
than stand alone. 

“The doctors changed her food sev- 
eral times until finally she was put 
on Grape-Nuts which she relished 
from the first and ate at almost every 
meal and her recovery has been won- 
derful. She has gained in strength 
and weight and is now a rosy-cheek- 
ed and healthy little girl, still cling- 
ing to her Grape-Nuts. 

“Tt is plain the food has saved her 
life by giving her body the needed 
material to keep it well and the bone 

. . 4 ” 
material to build with. 
“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 


more 


| Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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power outfit of engine, dynamo and 
moving picture apparatus is carried 
out to schoolhouses in the country on 
an auto truck. The very best of re- 
sults as to pictures are obtained. Vast 
crowds swarm to see the agricultural 
pictures, many to see movies for the 
first time. 

No more important work is done 
than that which is conducted by spe- 
cialists who go out from the College 
of Agriculture and come in_ touch 
with the farmers and help them solve 
their problems. Through these spec- 
ialists demonstration work is done in 
beef production, such as right feed- 
ing, construction of silos, planting 
feed crops, introduction of pure-bred 
animals for breeding stock, the or- 
ganization of livestock clubs and 
holding of livestock meetings. 


Cream Routes Established 


REAM routes have been establish- 

ed during the past year for col- 
lecting and marketing surplus cream 
of farmers. The cream is shipped to 
the College creamery and there made 
into butter. 

Pure-bred dairy sires have been in- 
troduced, advice has been given as 
to feeding, silos have been built and 
home-making of butter and the care 
of milk has been emphasized. Two 
specialists in dairying are constantly 
at work among the farmers. 

Besides bulletins, circulars and pos- 
ters, the Editor of the College pro- 
vides 150 weekly papers of the state, 


a column of free plate each week for | 


a greater part of the year. This plate | 


carries important agricultural infor- 
mation and reaches a large part of 


the farmers of the state. A news and | 


information service with daily papers | 


is also carried on. A circulation of 
500,000 a week is obtained for items 
in newspapers. 

Extension work is done with or- 


chards in planting, pruning, spraying, | 


packing and marketing; in trucking 
and home garden work; with canning 
clubs and with civic clubs in land- 
scape gardening. Two specialists are 
constantly in the field. 

The Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering of the College of Agricul- 
ture is under heavy demand from 
farmers of the state for plans for all 
sorts of farm buildings, for silos, wa- 
ter works, septic tanks, lighting 
plants, dipping vats, cold storage 
plants, hydraulic rams, grain eleva- 
tors, smoke houses, etc. One special- 
ist is constantly in the field aiding 
farmers in this line of work. 

County Agents Work With Crops 


ESIDES these there were the fol- 

lowing: 34,634 acres of corn, 30 
pushels per acre; 9,500 acres of 
cotton, 1,315 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre; 500 acres in tobacco, 257 
pounds per acre; 6,512 acres in wheat, 
16 bushels per acre; 7,683 acres in 
oats, 34 bushels per acre; 1,061 acres 
of alfalfa, 4.8 tons per acre; 585 acres 
sowed to crimson clover, bur clover 
and vetch; 7,341 acres in cowpeas; 
3,994 acres to velvet beans; 871 acres 
in soy beans; 3,381 acres in peanuts; 
1,929 acres to potatoes ; 20,344 orchard 
trees cared for. . 

Pure-bred Livestock Introduced by 
Agents.—Brood mares 240, stallions 
52, jacks 242, beef cattle 489, hogs 1,- 
550, sheep 412. 

Treatment of Livestock Diseases 
and Pests.—Treated for blackleg, 3,- 
240, tuberculin tests, 4,692, cattle treat- 
ed for ticks, 48,900, for lice, 11,748, 
hogs treated for cholera, 53,500, for 
lice, 30,112, for worms, 16,032; horses 
treated for distemper, 84, for diges- 
tive ailments, 200, for accidents, 200. 

Treatment Plant Diseases and In- 
sects.—For smut and rust of wheat, 
6,376 bushels; oats, 10,368 bushels; for 
insects affecting tobacco, 166 acres; 
oats, 312 acres; potatoes, 183 acres: 
orchards, 424. 

Inoculation of Legumes.—For alfal- 
fa, 1,061 acres; for crimson clover, bur 
clover and vetch, 7,145 acres; lespe- 
deza, 41 acres; cowpeas, 785 acres; 
velvet beans, 757 acres. 


Feeding Demonstration.—Dairy cat- 








tle, 3,902, beef cattle, 1,250, swine, 38,- 
605. 

Silos.—Silos built by demonstration 
farmers, 22. 

Lime.—5,156 acres were treated with 
7,584 tons of lime. 

Fertilizer—lFarmers advised re- 
garding use of fertilizer, 11,800; de- 
monstrations with fertilizers, 600; 
tons of home-made manure used un- 
der agents’ advice, 60,000. 

Farmers’ Organizations. — Number 
of farmers’ clubs formed, 108, mem- 
bership, 2,092. 

Improvements on Farms.—Building 
plans furnished, 320, improvements 
on buildings, 1,696, waterworks in- 
stalled, 152, lighting plants installed, 
191, homes screened, 928, fly traps in- 
stalled, 1,254, telephone systems put in, 
24, drainage laid out 280 farms, acre- 
age drained, 9,630, stumps removed 
from 17,905 acres; acres. terraced, 
31,000; home gardens started, 5,720; 
farmers induced to rotate crops, 1,264. 

Visitations.—Total visits made by 
county agents to cooperating farm- 
ers, 48.440: to other farmers and bus- 
iness men, 30,120: miles traveled, 233,- 
719; calls made upon agents at their 
offices, 47,168. 


Meetings. — Meetings held with 





farmers, 1,036; attendance, 101,800; 


held meetings, 750, attendance, 8,312. 


Literature and Letters Distributed. 


—Official letters, 39,892, circular let- 
ters, 55,980, circulars and_ bulletins, 
204,786; articles for publication, 1,- 
128. 


Work With Schools.—Visits made 


by county agents to schools in inter- 
est of club work, 2,900, attendance, 
49,000. 


ty 


Effect on Communities 


F THE farmers who are demons 
stators in coOperation with coun- 
agents 79 per cent raise their home 


supplies; 40 per cent now trade on a 
cash basis; 20 per cent have paid off 
mortgages; 45 per cent have decreas- 


ed 


indebtedness; an increase of 53 


per cent in attendance upon agricul- 
tural meetings has occurred; 610 
homes have installed labor-saving de- 
vices. 


Enrolled in corn clubs 
Boys reporting results 
Bushels reported 
Average cost per bushel 


STATISTICS OF POYS’ CLUBS 


Average number of bushels per 


Enrolled in pig clubs 
Average profit per pig 
Average cost per pound gain 
Enrolled in oats clubs 
Enrolled in four-crop clubs 
In cotton clubs 
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|OUR HEALTH TALK 








Medical Examination of Everyone 
Once a Year 


“TYR. S. H. Goldwater, the Health 
Commissioner of New York, has 
announced a plan to have every one 
of the 5,000,000 of the city examined 
at least once a year to determine his 
or her physical condition,” says the 
Observer New York Correspondent. 
“The plan is already in force among 
the employees of the Health Depart- 
ment. The Commissioner’s next step 
will be to ask the Board of Estimates 
to authorize him to extend the sys- 
tem to all city employees. Eventually 
he hopes to apply it to all the inhabi- 
tants. 


“Dr. Goldwater does not propose to 
make examination compulsory. and 
he would allow individuals, if they de- 
sire it, to be examined by their own 
physicians at their own expense. He 
says that the plan would prolong life 
by three to five years by the preven- 
tion of communicable diseases and by 
the early discovery of such diseases 
as cancer, Bright’s disease and tuber- 
culosis.” 











Cross-Cut Saws bearing the Atkins 
name cut ° per cent faster than others 
becuuse “Segment-Ground”’ Blades. ars 
thicker on tooth-edge than back—thin- 
nest at center of back. Cut at top 








shows our No. 5 Perfection.” Four cut- 
ting teeth and raker. A famous saw for 
hardwoods, Cut at bottom shows No, 


540 “Rex.” Two cutting teeth and raker, 
Known wherever quality is appreciated. 





or inserted teeth, any size—al! of Silver 
Steel. Atkins circular saws are best for 
the small mill—they do not need re-fil- 
ing so often. Silver Steel files easily, 
but is exceedingly hard and tough. Al- 
most impossible to crack it unless the 
saw is improperly set or adjusted. 








ath 

Hand Saws. Atkins Silver Steel hand 
saws are the only kind giving you choice 
of two handles on the same blade. ‘‘Per- 
fection” handle is most. scientifically 
hung—balance is thrown on toothed 
edge, “Old Style’ is the same your 
grandfather used, Blades are Silver 
Steel—the best made. We make hand 
saws for any purpose, any length or size 
of tooth, 





vee wien eeesviiwirnniwiwntitantannvescensaa? 

One-Man Saws. Cut shows No. 390, 
This is fully as fine in quality of steel 
and finish as our very best cross-cuts, 
Tuttle Tooth pattern, two cutting teeth 
und raker. Blades carefully ground, 
producing uniform thickness so it runs 
free and easy. 


ene 




















Butcher Saws. No. 77 shown. Frame 
has a flat back, square edge, made of 
fine spring steel. Seech handle with 


sanded sides and varnished edges. It is 
a revelation to see how this saw works 
in comparison to the cheap, inferior 
kind. 




















FFICIENCY is the order of the day. Fast, clean 


work with the best of 


tools is the mark of the suc- 


cessful farmer. Of all the time-wasters and mus- 
cle-killers ever invented, the worst is a cheap, worthless 


saw. It pays to get a good 


saw—it is like money in the 


bank. The best saws for every purpose are 


Atkins ive Saws 


Each one is sold under this broad 
an Atkins saw and it does not prove 
respect—take it to your dealer and 


—every red cent of it back if you want it. 


It is an unlimited guaranty. We have unlimited confidence in our pro- 


and positive guaranty: “If you buy 
thoroughly satisfactory—in every 
get a new saw or your money back 


” 


duct. For over sixty years we have been making saws—nothing but saws 
and saw tools—and they are truly “the finest on earth.” Made of steel 


as fine as razor steel, tempered by a 


process that makes the saw hold its 


perfect edge under the most trying conditions. Ground so that they 
will not stick even in wet lumber, and cut smoothly and easily in all 


kinds of wood. 


In this ad we show some popular saws for the farm, If the kind of saw you 


want is not shown, remember we make 
best of its kind. Demand the genuine 
er, Atkins Saws are never sold under 
kins & Co., is on every blade. If your 


a saw for every purpose—and it’s the 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws of your deal- 
any other brand. Our name, E, C, At- 
dealer hasn’t them, and won't get 


them for you promptly, please write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Repairs 

Many times you have discarded cross- 
cut saws or circular saws because teeth 
were broken or some other minor acci- 
dent has occurred which you could not 
fix. At each of our factory branches we 
have facilities for repairs. Thousands of 
Atkins saw owners take advantage of 
our repair shops. It is part of the At- 
kins idea—to give not only the gest saw 
for the money, but also unlimited ser- 
vice at a fair price, 


Free 


We have valuable information on the 
care of saws and practical time and 
money-saving short cuts in farm ear- 
pentry in our booklet, ‘“‘The Saw on the 
Farm.’’ We will send this to you free, 
For fifteen cents in stamps we will in- 
clude a handy canvas carpenter’s apron 
with double stitched nail pockets. Send 
for Free Offer ‘I’ to receive the apron 
and book—a most complete showing of 
saws for farm usage. 


Branches at Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, Chicago, New York, Seattle, Minneapo 
lis, Vancouver, San Francisco, Portland and Hamilton, Canada 


E. C. Atkins & Company, Inc. 


World’s Largest Saw Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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the cross-piece inserted. 
get strength with 





i i } the free end of the rope passed 
Cutting and Shocking von through the ring and drawn up as 
tight as can be done by hand. The snake dean ‘rod..<i 
objections to this method o tieing gas pipe. A 
the corn shock are at least three: The 
shock is not drawn up tight enough, 
the rope is apt to make the hand sore 
and the shock is not drawn up as 
tight as it would otherwise and the 
pulling is apt to start the shock to 
twisting because the pull is largely 
from one side. Those who have ob- wound up and the shock c 
served corn shocks know that when up very tight. 
cOn- one starts twisting it continues to be 


in the longer piece and be a 


three-fourths 


READER asks when and how to 
cut and shock corn. In regard to 
the best time to cut, Prof. Duggar 


Says: 


cross, the sharp end of the long stic 
thrust through the 
end of the rope 
shock and again 
cross. sticks. 


‘The time to cut corn is when prac- 
tically all outer shucks have turned 
straw-color, at which time the grains 
have hardened. This is usually about 
ten days later than the stage at whicli 
“fodder” is ordinarily pulled. 

“In the South shocks should not be 
very large, but should usually 


shock, the 


Then by 


A ng Beane . may tied with binder twine or 
tain between 150 and 200 plants. One twist until it falls down or gets out Of Gther material. If the corn is tall it 
that is too large is liable to fall and shape so badly that it will not shed will pay to carry a bench along to 
to result in the molding of some of water. Devices are made and sold for 


: ; stand on when tieing the shocks. 
the immature ears in the center of this purpose, but one which gives bet- 

the mass. Avery small shock, on the ter satisfaction than the ring and 
other hand, exposes too large a pro- yope and does about as well as the pa- 
portion of its forage to injury from tent affairs may be made as_tol- 
sun and rain.’ lows: 

Take a piece of strong wood—an 
old buggy.shaft does well about four 
feet long. Sharpen one end so it will 
go through the shock readily. At the 
other end attach a cross piece about 
two feet long to be used as a lever for 
twisting the rope around the shock. 
If the base of the first piece of wood 


L 





ters 


A small rope, preferably cotton NFORMATION 
rope, because not so harsh on the 
hands, long enough to go around the 
shock and a few feet extra, is tied at 
one end into a hook or iron ring 
three or four inches in diameter. The 
rope is passed around the shock at 
the place where it is to be tied and 





parties are soliciting 
der different names, 


operated under the Federal 





is large enough, a hole may be bored 

RR O W SLICES in it a few inches from the end and 
FU i In order to 
small size, this 
cross-piece may run through a hole 
one-half 
inch 
piece of cotton rope is 
attached at the point where the sticks 


loose 
passed around the 
made fast to the 
turning the 
short cross stick or lever the rope is 
can be drawn 
When tight enough it 


Beware of Fake Rural Credit Promo- 


has come to the 

Federal Farm Loan Board that in 
various parts of the country certain 
subscriptions 
to stock company organizations un- 
claimed to be 
Farm 
Loan Act, and asking advance pay- 











Detroit trained men 
get preference and get 
quickly. No other city 

can give what Detroit offers. Think 
what it means to learn in the Michigan 
State Auto School. Factories endorse our 
school, glad to employ our graduates or offer them 
territory in which to sell cars and start garages. Un- 
-limited opportunities. You're right in the middle of the 
-greatest auto activities. Men are needed everywhere 
repair men, chauffeurs, garage men, and salesmen. 
graduates start in business for themselves. 


Earn $75 to $300 a Month 

We teach you to handle any auto proposition. You graduate in from eight to 
-twelve weeks. Our equipment is complete. Students actually build cars from start to 
finish, getting factory training in assembling, block-testing, road testing, everything. Spe- 
cial complete course in Oxy-Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, separate from regulat 
course. All leading types of starting, lighting andignition systems in operation. 
motors, adjust carburetors, magnetos, valves, and bearings quickly and accurately. Six-cylinder 

Lozier and’8-cylinder King are used for road instruction. We have a new Chalmers “6-30” Chassis 
with 3,400-r.p.m. motor, the latest thing out, also a 1°17 Detroiter-6-, and an Overland. Just added Delco 
System as used in Buick, Hudson and Packard Twin “6.” We have also installed a 1917 Willys-Knight com- 


plete chassis in the ied for students to work on. 
Detroit is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit 
parts factories. Our students have the privilege of going thru an) amometer men cons tantly. We hi ive 
raduates than we can meet. EF 

















as testers, 
Hundreds of our 


Learn to time 





and essory and Auto factories need 
a greater demand Aes 
or allof them. We now operate Westinghouse Auto-Lite and Bi- 


jur Service Stations. 

















actories and Garages are pay- 
After careful consideration the Westing g big salaries to men who know how to handle electrical equip- 
house Electrical & Mfg. Co., the Auto-Lite (o., and the Bijur Co ment quickly and properly. Detroit i ] tomobils center, 
decided that our school was the best place in Detroit to handle You g-t practical instrt c ehool and learn tt 
their service stations. This has added thousands of dollars worth iuto business right,  S¢ | year inter classes any 
of equipment and makes our electrical department unequal«« time, any day. Three ¢ morning, afternoon, evening. 
These are special advantages offered by no other school, Student You can work in the fa day time and take course at 
get actual experience and trai in handling all kinds of elec- night. 





trical auto equipment and taking care of trouble. 
instalied a Sprague Electric Dy 
poses for students’ use. The 


paying positions? 
MONEY-BACK Follow the Crowd to the Michigan State Auto School. Come to Detroit 
GUARANTEE oneimenimmecaiendiitiaiiiaiib 


We guarantee to qualify you \ 
fin a short time for a position 

as chaffeur, repairman, sales- 
man, tester, demonstrator, 
garage man, or automobile 
dealer, paying from $75 to $300 
monthly or refund your mon- 
ey. We have constantly more 
requests for Michigan State 
Auto School Graduates than 
we can supply. 


We have just 
namometer for block-testing pur- 
lichigan State Auto School is the 


There isa great demand for Michigan State Auto School students. 
througnout the country write us for men. 
c onstantly to fill permanent places. 


parame: 
Auto factories write and phone for men 
Why not fit yourself tor one of these good 


























THIS IS ONE OF THE 1916 CLASSES 


FACTORY CO-OPERATION, We have 
ments with the Auto factories to put them 


ADDITIONAL BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT, 83,000 sq. ft. 
of additional floor space in our new building—thousa 


completed 
inds of 
dollars worth of new 


arrange- 
















: in touch with men 
] Thi pa i ate nt—plenty of room for stude nts who intend going into business for themselves. Think of 
sO” WOK. sideblibasee seca Aap ORE. EN building at 687-89-91 getting inside information a to the best territory and 
Woodward Ave., which we wil occupy about Sept. 15th. Our poe As - 
school has grown by leaps and bounds, students come from where the garages will make the most money. fhe factoric 
all over the world. Men have left ter graduating and ‘ are looking for trained men to represent them, Men who 
in business for themselves; others } accepted good know the auto business from A to Z are in biggest demand. 
in Detroit and over the country. Their work has pro Come here and start right—get the information first handed 
we train rightly. We are constant adding new eq and don't wait. 
Or tudent fet the -best and latest things to work on, Our DETROTT 
Melectrical department is thoroug and complete. It is in charge THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 
of one of the most competent electric al instructors, 








MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
629 Auto Building 
11-19 Selden Ave. 
687-89-91 Woocward Pueis 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. 


i > ? ; Fill in the coupon and mail it 

Aci Quickiy—Now—Don’t Wait tow. cet: san partcuars: Ket 
**aAuto School News’’ and New Catalog They are both ABSOLUTELY FRI 

r still jump on the train as hundreds have done, and come to Detroit, 

t of the Au visa esi) Industry”’ and learn right. “member you can 

The price of cours 

t another course fre 
ympetent to handle farm tr et 

Write or come » dire sctly to this schoo 






Gentlemen: 
School News’ 


Send me absolutely F se E ito 
and New Catalog, 01 > still 





*S In the com- 
Act quickly, NOW, 





We have no br 
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_ AiCHIG AN STATE AUTO SCHOOL, 




















Rano <= = M. Old Reliable School A. G. ZELLER, Prosidon 

Street — - 687-89-91 Weodward Ave. 11-19 Seiden Ave. Yo. 
d DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A AUTOMOBILE Re 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ment of such subscriptions, espec- 
ially from farmers. 
The members of the Federal Farm 


Loan Board are now engaged in the 
work of organization, holding hear- 
ings in various cities for the 
of securing information with 
of determining the boundaries of 
twelve Federal Land Bank districts, 
and the location of one land bank in 
each district. Until these land banks 
are established, no loans can be 
made. 

The representation by any 
that any organization is now offer- 
ing to make loans by authority of 
the Farm Loan Board under the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act is false, and any 
attempt to collect money under such 
representation is fraudulent and is 
punishable by fine and imprisonment 
under Section 13 of said Act. 

It is desirable that farmers should 
discuss among themselves the bene- 
fits to be derived from the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and to take prelim- 
inary steps for the organization of 
National Farm Loan Associations as 
soon as the Federal Land Banks 
have been established, but no money 
should now be paid in connection 
therewith to any person for stock 
expenses, no matter what the repre- 
sentation may be. 

WwW. W. FLANNAGAN, 


Secretary Federal Farm Loan Board. 


purpose 
a view 
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Hew One Tenant Bought a Fifty-acre 
Tract 


HE best thing any tenant can do 

is to buy a piece of land—a place 
that he may call home, and I am go- 
ing to give you some of my experi- 
ence. I had been a renter all my life 
until two years ago. It was always 
hard to get along, and I had to do 
public work in order to be able to 
pay my expenses 

I got discouraged with this kind 
farming, so I told my wife that I was 
going to buy a piece of land. I had 
nothing with which to pay for a 
farm except a pair of strong hands 
and a willing mind. I was not dis- 
couraged, though, and began to look 
around fer a place. I finally bought 
a fifty-acre tract of land for $509 with 
five years in which to pay for it. 

The place was all run down, the ap- 
ple trees had been neglected until 
they were not much good, there were 
no fences, no barn and outbuildings, 
and no house. 

The first thing I did was to trim 
the apple trees. After that IT built 
my house. I had.no lumber for my 
house and not much money with 
which to buy material. I began to 
buy little batches of lumber here 
however, and finally T was 
build a substantial little home. 
have some good outbuildings 
pasture and have cleared a 
deal of land also—though I left 
enough for some timber land. 
said that I couldn't 
pay for the farm but I have nearly 
paid for it already and only two 
years of the five are gone. | 
been able to do this by trying to 
grow everything T need at home. I 
have also kept cattle and have let the 
young stock grow into money for me. 

My land has increased in value 
since I bought it and it is now worth 
$1,000. My advice to every tenant is 
to buy some land. Land is not going 
to get any cheaper, so the time to act 
is now. You will be better off with a 
home of your own and will make a 
better citizen; and when you become 
a better citizen you will make your 
neighborhood and county better 


S. R. CHURCH. 
Maple Springs, N. C 
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HOW COULD HE DO IT? 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


LANT your orchard toa _ cover 

crop of vetch or clover. 

Give celery frequent shallow culti- 
vation, beginning as soon as the 
plants are set. 

In placing your order for fruit 
trees, beware of untried novelties. 

Kale planted now will furnish 
greens through fall and winter and 
late into spring. 

Onions of the best flavor and keep- 
ing quality are grown direct from 
seed. Plant during the month of 
September. 

Study and note the best varieties 
of fruit produced in your community 
so as to be able to make a wise se- 
lection in your next order for fruit 
trees. 

A few plants of rhubarb will pro- 
duce enough to supply the family. It 
makes delicious pies and sauce and 
should have a place in every home 
garden. Plant the root stalks during 
early fall in rich, moist soil. 

Do not be misled by the tree agent 
who claims that the high price charg- 
ed for his trees is due to their extra 
fine quality. Remember that the bus- 
iness of the tree agent is to make 
sales. 

Go out into the woods, and while 
the leaves are still on the trees se- 


lect specimens for planting on the | 
After | 


lawn during fall and winter. 
the leaves drop, it is often difficult 
to distinguish between the different 
kinds of trees and shrubbery. 

The poultryman will find that fruit 
trees and chickens go well together. 


The trees furnish shade for the fowls | 


and the fowls in their turn destroy 
many insects and, to some extent, aid 
in retaining a soil mulch by scratch- 
ing. F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Dry Weather Orchard Hints 


OW the tall weeds and summer 

grasses in the orchard, allowing 
them to lie as a mulch under the 
trees. 

Apples color and mature better, es- 
pecially on the lower limbs, if the 
growth under the trees is mowed 
down. 

Green weeds and summer grasses 
exhaust moisture from the orchard 
soil in a dry time; a mulch on the 
ground saves soil moisture. 

Fruit buyers pay better prices for 
apples in clean orchards; they can 
see the fruit. Its quality shows up. 
it looks easy to handle. The man 
with a neglected orchard never gets 
what his fruit is worth. 

Apple picking is made easier if the 
weeds are mowed in the orchard and 
the place kept clean. Pickers are dis- 
gruntled and do poor work where 
they have to wade through weeds and 
briars wet with dew or autumn rains. 

The grower who gets into his or- 


Peach Tree Borer—Fall Time to 
Fight It 


HE peach tree borer lives most of 

its life as a worm embedded be- 
neath the bark of the tree, usually 
just below the surface of the soil. 
Here it starts as a very small worm, 
eating away the life of the tree, get- 
ting larger and larger until it under- 
goes a change into a pupa and then a 
moth, which lays eggs for more 
worms to carry on their destructive 
work on the peach trees. The moths 
lay the eggs on the trunk and 
branches of the trees during the sum- 
mer,—most of the eggs being laid 
during July, August and September. 





The eggs hatch in from 10 to 15 days 
and enter the tree. By frost all the 
eggs have hatched that will hatch. At 
frost time the worms are small, and 
all that will enter until another sum- 
mer, have bored into the trees. This 
is the best time to fight them. 

Draw the soil away from the trunk 
of the tree to a depth of four inches 
or until the roots are exposed. Search 
for the entering holes. With a sharp 
knife follow these holes until the 
worms are found, and then kill them. 
The borer holes can be found by ob- 
serving the presence of a thick sap— 
gummylike in appearance. This sap 
has come from the tree because of 
the borer’s injury. There may be a 
number of borers in a single tree. 
The worker should get them all be- 
fore leaving the tree. A small white 


(9) 1105 


worm is often found in the sap. This 
is not the peach borer and it does no 
damage to the tree, but lives on the 
sap. 

Peach tree borers do a great deal 
of damage and many people have lost 
heart in the growing of fruits because 
of them. The question may be asked, 
“Why let such a little thing as a 
peach tree borer get the best of one? 
—J. W. Firor, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. 





If your home should catch fire today or 
tonight, have you a ladder handy to get on 
the roof? Or, would you be compelled to 
borrow one from your neighbor or run to 
the back end of the orchard for your own? 
Many of the fires in the country start from 
sparks on the roof. <A bucket of water when 
the blaze first appears is worth a barrel af- 
ter the fire has a few minutes headway. A 
strong ladder makes it possible to reach fires 
with little trouble.—Exchange. 
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26 Extra 


Features 





MID-YEAR 
MODEL 


73 New 
Conceptions 
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'ACar That Costs Too Much 


modest price. 


You will see a car which, inside and outside, 


There are 440 
steel-stamped. 


In an Ordinary Automobile Plant 


When you see the Mid-Year Mitchell you 


Here is a car built almost without castings. 
will wonder how we give so much at such a 


parts which are drop-forged or 








chard now sees anything else which | 


is the matter with his orchard, has 
his attention called to anything 
which needs to be done to improve 
it, and learns a good lesson for next 
year’s operations. 


Dead limbs take a great deal of wa- 


ter from growing apple trees. They 
are in the way at gathering time and 
make the whole crop look diseased. 
Jf caused by canker, the disease will 
spread to,other parts of the orchard. 
Prune them out now and paint the 
wounds. 

Water sprouts and surplus limbs 
ke too much water from the trees 
i time of drouth; prune out those 
Wit 
save the water for the ripening fruit: 
ut won’t mature well where sh 
sprouts. 


aded 
by The crop shows up bet- 
er where the tree is kept well prun- 
ed, admitting sunlight and air, and 
enables the buyer to see the fruit bet- 
ter—J. C. Whitten, Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


7 


ich are not needed on the tree and | 


seems built without regard to cost. You will 
see 26 extra features—costly things which other 
cars omit. Extras which cost us $2,000,000 on 
this season’s output alone. 


You will ask how we afford it, when other 
like-class cars do not. And that’s what we 
want to tell you. 


John W. Bate Saves 50% 


John W. Bate, the great efficiency expert, 
has built a new plant for the Mitchell. He has 
equipped it with 2092 up-to-date machines. 


In this model plant, covering 45 acres, he has 
cut our factory costs in two. He builds here, 
under his efficiency methods, 98 per cent of this 
car. Even the bodies are built here. 

In an ordinary plant a car like this would 
cost too much to sell at rivals’ prices. In this 


plant all these Mitchell extras are paid for by 
factory savings. 


The Hidden Extras 


The Mitchell embodies 26 extra features which 
other cars omit. Our latest model—the Mid- 
Year Mitchell—brings out 73 
new conceptions. 


Here is acar where the margins of safety are 
never less than 50 per cent. Every part is 
stronger than it rieed be. It is built for a life- 
time car. 


Six of these Bate-built cars have averaged 
164,372 miles each—over 30 years of ordinary 
service. One has run 218,734 miles without yet 
wearing out. 


Mr. Bate’s 17th Model 


Our latest design—the Mid-Year Mitcheli— 
is Mr. Bate’s 17th model. It shows the results 
of 700 improvements which Mr. Bate has made 
in this car. 

You will see here 73 new conceptions, new 
ideas and touches. Our experts examined 257 
models, European and American, before this 
was completed. 

You will find a power tire pump on it. You 
will find Bate cantilever springs, not one of 
which ever has broken. There’s a light in 
the tonneau, a locked compartment, an engine 
primer at the driver’s hand. There is a ball- 
bearing steering gear for ease of driving. There 
is a new type of control. 

When a man buys a car for a lifetime, this 

is the car he wants. The value 





You can see these things. 
And they make the Mitchell the 
most complete car, the most up- 


must 


But the greatest things Mr. 
Bate has accomplished are hid- 
den in the chassis—the things 
that mean most to you. 


mu mE 





: For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
to-date car you’ll find. 3-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six. 48 horse- 
power—127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment including 26 extra features. 


it gives will amaze you. 

Ask your nearest Mitchell 
dealer to show you this new 
model. If you don’t know his 
name write us. 


F. o. b. 
Racine 


Mitchell Motors Company, Inc. 


Successor to Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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| If you pick by hand 


Hand Picking Must Go! you are losing half 


your crop—burning it up, just as if you held alighted match to it! 


Every time 200 bags of peanuts are picked by hand, $350.00 
is lost that this machine would save. The cost of hand-pick- 
ing on such a crop is $80. The waste on account of birds and 
stealing amounts to $70. You lose %4c per pound by not get- 
ting them off early to market. That means $100. Not getting 
the field cleared early to admit hogs loses $25. Losing the 
vines means a lose of 5 tons of hay worth at least $15 a ton, 
or a loss of $75. This makes $350 that is actually lost on 
every two hundred bags of goobers that are hand picked. 

I want to put a Benthall Peanut Picker on your farm and 
let the profits pay for it. With the Benthall, you and your 
boys can do the work of a hundred bands and do it better, 
You keep the wages. You are not dependent upon hired help. 


C,A. SHOOP. SEC'Y 


The Benthall is a real picker—not a thresher. 
The vines are fed to the machine just as grain is fed 
to the threshing machine. The resultis that the pea- 
nuts are picked off the vines without injury to the 
shell. The product is superior to the average hand- 
picked nut. The machine picks Virginia and Spanish 
varieties equally well, It positively can't crack the 
guts and it saves the vines for feed, 


Don’t Lose Half the Crop! 


Don’t lose half the crop by hand-picking and don’t 
use a thresher that cracks the nuts eo that they wil} 
not keep, and that grinds the vines to smithereens. 


MACHINE OR ENGINE POWER 
The Bentha!l can be operated with either horse or engine pow- 
er, and is made in different sizes. Even if your acreage in pea- 
nuts is small it will pay you to own a Benthall, because it wil! 
enable you to make big profits picking for your neighbors, 

ome Men Have Made 0 in a Season 
Thresbers are not only unsuited for picking peanuts, but they 
require excessive power, You canoperate the Benthall with 
engine from 4 to 6h. p. Use it to pick cow peas. 
GUARANTE I absolutely guarantee the Benthall Peanut 

Pickerto pick peanuts better than any ma- 
chine everbuilt. I guarantee that it will not crack the nuts and 
that it will save the vines for feed. If this machine does not live 
up to wLat I claim for it, you can send it back to me. 
C. A. Shoop, Sec’y 

BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY, 
106 Shoop St., Suffolk, Va. 
















HORSE OR 
ENGINE POWER 


HAS SAVED 
FARMERS 6 
MILLION 
DOLLARS 































































See ee ee ee 
i All Thrive on It---From Piggy and 
Suckling Sows to Lord of the Herd 


All hogs thrive on Cotton Seed Meal. From the tiniest grunter to the lord of 
the herd. For piggy or suckling sows it is especially valuable, giving both 
before and after farrowing a growth and vigor obtainable with no other 
feed on earth. 


Cotton Seed Meal 


The Cheapest Way to Supply Protein 
Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. For hogs must have one pound of protein for each 
five pounds of carbohydrates and fats. Corn only supplies one pound of protein for each 
eight pounds of fats and carbohydrates, Hogs can literally starve on corn alone, The 
right method of feeding is one part of Cotton Seed Meal to about two parts of 
corn, This — with | ordinary lege a perfcctly balanced hog feed. 


~~rmom,, Free Dook on Feeding : 


Our interesting booklet— 
.. Written by a farmer—will 
“x, save you money. It 
en. shows how to 
\ get protein at 
lowest cost. 
How to make 
3) balanced 
rations for 
ed i mules, cattle, hogs 
> and sheep. Sent free upon 
request. 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 


808 Main Street 













There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


Be operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
3 or more gailons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 
overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 






















anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 
7» RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York , 
LOSSE 
CAREY M. JONES —_|| BU ACK treurners suncuce rus 
Livestock Auctioneer get oe 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Aiso Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 






9 fresh. reliable; Ga 
preferred by \G 
western stock- . 
men, because they 
protect weere other 


see Leva ° 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


10-dose pkg. Black! eg Pills, $1.00 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS | 
























FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


ONLY. SUSIE ON CUTTER'S. If unobtainable, 
order direc 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, tlt, 




















Have a wide acquaintance | | 
among breeders in every State | | 
in the Union. Write early for 
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| the question, it 














dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season, 
a Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
THROUGH Us Name, addres and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
1 tubs save you money. We will gladly F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Haros St. Chissee, 
make a special club on any papers you may - 
wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all Remember that if what you want to buy 
attended to 10 id rtised in Th Progressive Farmer, 
May we serve you? ou ur yften get it by putting a little no- 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER tice , Farmers’ Exchange. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








A Few Don'ts to Be Observed 


side of 
business 
from the standpoint of economy and 
efficiency to be considerate in the 
treatment of farm animals. They will 


humane 


1S zood 


more than repay in better service 
and longer life for such treatment. 
A few “Dont’s,” in the handling of 


farm animals, compiled by the editor 
of Extension Farm-News, North Car- 
olina Agricultural College, are wor- 
thy of consideration. These are: 

Don’t work or ride a horse with ill- 
fitting or unsuitable harness or sad- 
dle. 

Don’t use animals with sore shoul- 


ders and back, unless they can be 
protected from further injury. 
Don’t work lame or sick animals 


to keep them from getting stiff; turn 
them in pasture or lot and allow vol- 
untary exercise. Forced exercise will 
nearly always do harm. 


Don’t work a soft horse like you 
would a well-hardened one. Season 
him gradually. 

Don’t overload and don’t over- 
work, 

Don’t fail to prevent many dis- 


eases by good hygienic and sanitary 
measures. “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” 

Don’t forget that a correct diagno- 


sis is essential to good treatment. 
Guesswork and “hit or miss” meth- 
ods are poor policies. 

Don’t give medicine when you 
don’t know the nature of the dis- 
ease or the action of the drug. Most 
patients recover in spite of treat- 
ment rather than because of it. Give 
nature a chance unless you know 
what to do. 

Don’t ever drench through the 
nose; the dose will be liable to go 
into the lungs instead of the stom- 
ach. 


Don’t expose young or susceptible 
animals to infectious diseases. Quar- 
antine infected animals and prem- 
ises. 

Don’t produce colic by careless 
feeding, watering and work. Nearly 
all are caused by such. 

Don’t treat colic by working 
running the suffering animal. 

Don’t induce heat stroke in 
mer. Avoid it in about the same way 
you would colic. Most cases occur 
when the animal is otherwise indis- 
posed and usually when digestion is 
disturbed, as in changing from old to 
new feed. 

Don’t neglect the 
and mules. Irregular and decayed 
teeth are responsible for much 
chronic indigestion and_ thriftless- 
ness, especially old animals. 


or 


sum- 


teeth of horses 





Velvet Beans Make Good Dairy Feed 


AIRYMEN who find cottonseed 

meal too high for profit may sub- 
stitute velvet beans. John M. Scott, 
animal industrialist to the University 
of Florida Experiment Station, has 
made several feeding tests with vel- 
vet beans and cottonseed meal. In 
one of these tests 267.75 pounds of 
velvet beans in the pod produced as 
much milk as 94.5 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. Wheat bran and sorghum 
silage were included in each ration. 


The cows fed the velvet bean com- 
bination gave 108.6 gallons of milk 
and those fed the cottonseed meal 
combination gave 108.9 gallons of 
milk during the test. The feed cost 
per gallon of milk was: velvet bean 
ration, 13.3 cents; cottonseed meal, 


13.7 cents. 

In another experiment 816 pounds 
of velvet beans in the pod produced 
325.5 gallons of milk, while 576 pounds 
of cottonseed meal produced 328 gal- 


lons. Wheat bran and silage 


were 
also fed in each ration. The feed cost 
of the milk produced by the velvet 
bean ration was 13.4 cents a gallon 
| aside from labor and the cost of that 
produced by cottonseed meal aside 
from labor was 16.7 cents. The labor 
cost in each case was a little more 


\ 


than three and one-half cents a gal- 
lon. Thus the cost of producing milk 
with velvet beans was 20 per cent 
lower than with cottonseed meal. 


The cost of feeds was: cottonseed 
meal, $1.75 a hundred; wheat bran 
$1.65 a hundred; silage and velvet 
beans at the cost of production on 
the farm, 20 and 30 cents a hundred, 
respectively. 

Mr. Scott thinks that dairymen 
could well afford to rent velvet bean 
pasture if they have none of their 


own. The difference in price of 
two feeds is somewhat greater now 
than it was when the tests were con- 
ducted and the margin of profit 
would consequently be greater. 


the 





Do Not Permit Cattle to Waste Feed 
O YOU know how much feed your 
animals waste when they are al- 
lowed free run of the corn or velvet 
bean fields? They harvest efficien 
as long as they are hungry, but once 
they become full they wander round 
and nibble here and there at will. As 
a result the feed is knocked down and 
either comes in contact with the 
ground or is trampled into it. Most 
of that feed spoils and even if it i 
not damaged seriously, 
will not eat it 
tremely hungry. 
E. S. Pace, District Agent for the 
University of Florida Extension Di- 
vision, suggests that the animals be 
confined by cross fences or 
the run of fields only a short time 
each day. Some farmers have f I 
the latter practice profitable 
turn the animals the field 





ce 
ths 
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the animal 
unless they are 





Cx 


allowed 





on about 
two hours each day. They are usually 
hungry and do not spend any time 


wandering. As soon as they have fill- 
ed up they should be removed. In 
this way the feed will last longer and 
very little of it will be wasted. 





A Contract for Leasing a Dairy Farm 
HE Westside Dairy 
Farm, owned by J. L. 

Goldsboro, N. C., is operated under 

the following form of lease or con- 

tract, which we find very satisfactory. 

A monthly report is given the owner 

by the 10th of the month showing the 

number of gallons of milk, the amount 


and Truck 
Royall, of 


collected for vegetables, together 
with an itemized statement of the 
amount paid out for feed, wages and 
incidentals. 


Following is the form of contract: 








In this contract between A. F, Green and 
J. I. Royall for running Westside Dairy and 
Truck Farm, situated in Fork Township, 
Wayne County, N. C., for the Calendar year 
1916, J. L. Royall agrees to furnish f!and, 
stock, cows, tools and equipment ssary 
to the operating of dairy and farr 

All labor bills, feed, guano and se 1 to 
be charged to and paid out of dairy and 
farm receipts. At the end of year 1916, 
A. F. Green and J. L. Royall will divide 
equally the profits of the dairy and farm; 
that is, the difference between the receipts 
and operating expenses. In determining this 
difference, any increase in inventory sha 
count as receipts, and any decrease as an 


expense, Calves raised shall be valued at $: 


per month for each month of age. Dry cows 
(those giving less than one-half gallon per 
day) shall be taken off the dairy and fed by 
J. L. Royall. 

Permanent improvements in the way of 
new buildings, fences, tiling, ditching, or 
new equipment shall be charged to the capi- 


tal stock of J. L. 
repairs requiring 
cent of 
tools, and 
L. Royall, 
or under 


Royall, Alt 
material 


erations and 
and 
inventory value of 


labor beyond 


2 per buildings 
equipment shall be charged to J 
and 


any amounting to 2 pe ent 


shall be charged to operatin 
penses, 
Date 


Signed 


NG. 


Goldsboro, 


The requirements to star buyi 
in the city are placed within ich of near 
all worthy people, and it ruld not b any 
harder for a farmer to secur 1 farin th: 
is for city man to ure iouse 
in town, ways, means ind 1! thods f 
ness * considered Ny sa ibe Ssanfo 
North Carolina, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. Charlotte. N.C, 


BERKSHIRES. HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 














Lee’s Premier 3rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for €1,500, 
is dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke. the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Cricago, 1910. 
Offspring of eitner Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hi guaranteed cnolera immune. 
Registered Jerscy and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy irom the best and most noted herd in the South. 


100 100 
F > 
BERKSHIRES. 


Service boars, bred gilts, open gilts, 
spring and summer pigs from sires 
and dams of blue ribbon ancestry. 
Inspect our display at the State Fair 
this year. We will not compete for 
any premium money. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


PINEHURST, N. C. 





























‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PIG YOURN" 


aL 


WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 











& PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PiIG- DURHAM.NC. 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 
None Better. 











Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796. and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at head 

- of herd. 
Tet me know your needs. Prices right. Satisfac 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 














Berkshires 
Service ars, ¢ 1ionths old; Gilts and 
Pigs. Pas gots oe, the breed. Strong, 
reus al nails, having size, quality 


tee evel ything I 

} ? ry “respect. 
WINDY HEIGHTS RE RKSHIRE FARM 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 


FANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS —— 


r 50 fire 3-months-old registered pigs, out of 
big sows and by fine boars, @10 and $15 each. 
Pairs not related. 3 fine ones for $40. 

A few more bred sows, bred and open gilts. 
and service boars for sale. 





satisfac 








Write for particulars. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 




















During the past ten years we have sojd more registered 


Berkshires than any three breeders in the United } 


States. Our business is increasing Ld. We sell big | 
animals that have big litters. Notd 


H.C. & BH. B. RARPENDING, Box GO. DUNDEE, N.Y. 
DUROC-JERSEYS AND ESSEX 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer IJJ. No. 67799 
Frank's Model No. 55617 
Georgia Hustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64448 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding 1 ee bod oe you. 


rite me your wants o nd see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOU TH. 





Large Berkshires ‘\oop" | 





J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 





(See other Advertisements on page 21) 





American Berkshire Congress —_ 


Southern Show and Sal 


Will be held at the 


Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., October 14—26 


Not an ordinary combination sale but made up of representative 
animals from the herds of the breeders named. They are show 
animals and after the show will be sold to the highest bidder. 
LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


W. W. WILLIAMSON, 
New Market, Va. 
W. D. SCOTT, Arlington, Ga, 
W. N. CHAMINGS, Hydes, Md. 
ROGERS BROBS., 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
TYWACANA FARMS, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
FOX BROS., Sevierville, Tenn. 
THE ALMER CoO., INC,, 
Shreveport, La. 
Felix, Ala. 
















J. HOLLAND SPEROW, 
Hedgesville, W. Va. 
BRANFORD FARMS, 
Groton, Conn. 
TOW NSE ND FARMS, 
New London, Ohio, 
BP. b. ABRY, Easton, Mad. 
VALLIE HAWRKINS, 
Fawn Grove. Pa. 
W. S. CORSA, White Hall. I. 
G. SMITH & SONS, 
Seele} ville, Pa. 
W. A. FREE HOF 
WwW auke sha, Wis. 


. and Gilts 
A. M. McLAUGHLIN'S SCNS, 
Maxwelton, W. Va. 


C.F. CURTISS, Ames, Towa. $741.00 
ee te ie .|Cash Prizes |" 


BE. SuT ron, Léuicunee, Hadas 
TOWANA F ARMS, nport, Iowa.) SHOW, Tuesday, Oct. 17,1916 
E.J. BARKER, Thorntown, Ind. | Sate, wor i oe 19,1916 
ARDEN PLANTATION, AT 10: . M. 

Macclenny, Fla, For Catalogue and particulars, addres 
LEONARD TUPTS, AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION, Springfield, Hh. 


Pinehurst, N. C. COL. L, L. SEELY, White Hall, Ill., Auctioneer. 


AUCTION = 


Sale of Hereford Shire — Virginia Herefords 
= 25 Bulls, 25 Cows, 


representing the most fashionable blood lines—Bean Donal, 
Perfection, Fairfax and Repeater, at 


Jonesville, Lee County, Va., September 22, 1916 


Sale held in connection with the greatest Hereford show,in 
Virginia. Warren T. McCraig, with his noted 
show cattle, contributes to this sale. 


COME, IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
Take L. & N.R R. to Benhur, Va., and Auto transfer to Jonesville, Va. 
For catalogue address 


J. F. KINCAID, Sale Manager, 
Col. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. ROSE HILL, VA. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION -@ 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF /% 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 


















o.. ti. SUTTER, 
LOGAN BRYAN, 
Bred Sows, Boars North Middletown 








» Ky. 
JENKINS BROS., Orleans, Ind. 
EVERSON BROS., 

Wellington, Ohio 

M. SPEARMAN 

Pi edmont, 8s. Cc, 


















































Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’ 
It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 


livery. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 
scription by return main. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 
BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 








“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.”’ 


Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 
Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke &8356, son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982, | 
Dam, a 2k-lb cow. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King | 
Korndy ke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 but- 
terin7 days. He is also out of a 30-lb cow. 

We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at exceptional low prices, out o7 rec- 

ord dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the above sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey 
cows and heifers. Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will surely please you. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford Depot, Orange County, New York. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 

favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 

Hampshire has become a market topper in every 

market. If you would like free information and 
literature on the Hampshire Hog, address, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 

Hampshire Record Association. 

703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 
Pairs and trios no kin. Also a few bred sows. 
—__—__—— Wrrite for particulars. ——————_- 

DECATUR, IND. 


Pigs DUROC-JERSEY Pigs 


From sows that farrows as high as 15 pigs in oe litter. 
Sired by the best blooded boars to ve had. Every pig 




















R. N. RUNYON, 











Aldurin Farm Durocs 


registered and guaranteed. 
The very best individuals of the J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 
very best breeding. Ask for ee . 
and descriptions. : ‘ O. I. C's. 


Jones duB. Yow, has Ga. 





oO. I. ©.—Choice lot of can mo. old 
boars and sows. Pairs mated no 
akin. All from heavyweight prize- 
yy winning stock. Probably the largest 
,» also the most uniform herd owned 


ESS POLAND . by any individual in the South. 
Purebred oe DUROC PIGS | Writeme. &.Q. OWEN, R.F.B.1, Bedford, Va. 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- | 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money | When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
i 


back. your advertisement in The Progressive 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C.) F 


Tmer. 























Weighed 2806 lbs. 


; ing and feeding scrub 
' yo Bip of our O. I. 
w 2806 ( 


— 
fo pair of famous 0.1.C. & 


, tagious disease, 


O. Be Gc SWINE 
Originators of the 


Famous O. I. 
Swine 1862 



















TwoO.L.C.Hogs 


Why lose profits breed- Aes 


eighed 
Ibs. Wilt ship yousam- 


on time and ag L- ency \Y 

© first applicant. . re the Ss 
‘neat extensive breeders. and shippers 
of pure bred — in the world. 


All Foreign Shipments 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 


Write—to-day> 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





0. L. C’s and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 


sows. Young herdsa specialty. No 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


O. I. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 

ages of the very best breeding. 
bred gilts $40 service 

) boars $15. uD, pigs $18. per pair 

pedigreeed. 

Ww .I. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Oem 














POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- 
CHINA =, — all Regis- 


T. E. BROWN tot oe TENN. 























Of national reputation for 1,000 Ibs. 
- POLAND weights with plenty of bone. Our 

friends made them famous. They 
i< HINAS are backed by a positive guaran- 
tee and sent on approval. Also 
High Class Angus Cattle. You will 
bie if the last word is from 
J. P. VISSERING Box 7, Alton, tit. 





TAMWORTHS 


PRPPPPPIOPP_ POI 


TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Canadi- 


an or American bred. 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia South Carolina 


Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good See offered for sale. 
TVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS 


RRR ee 0a OOOO eee 











Mule Foot Hogs, 
Durocs, 

mm Aberdeen-Angus 
*§ Bulls. 


| Dr. Wm. B. Dormon, 
~~ Nashville, Ark, 
One of Dr. Dormon’ s 750 lb. Mule Foot Sows. 
















ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


DAPPER IBDN Oe 


Lest YOU Forget 
The en Sale ™~ 


4 


Sy sae r - 
ro" 60 Angus OO 
Blackcaps, 


Blackbirds 
and Ericas 


WOODLAWN FARMS 
Oct. 24, 1916, Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for Catalog. E, L. Hampton, Owner. J 














Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 

of age. Price for 10 days $125. 

= Bred in the purple, properly 

fed and reared to insure use- 

= fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ii}. 





Aberdeen-Angus I am offering a num- 


ber of young bulls, 

cows anc heifers, good 

individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


é&. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 


ANGUS CATTLE—$02) 755.2" 85 
best strains. Bu! i 

ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 

sires. Also an exceptionally panceome PERCHERON 

pad inser B “dol a ad in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 

weight 1950 1 

ROSE DALE "STOCK FARMS, 








Jetfersonton, Va. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not.”” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B.L. MOSS, . 
W. F. MASSEY, 















President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, ... _— Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 


. . . . . 








HE Bureau of the Census cotton report shows 

850,032 bales, counting round as half bales, gin- 
ned from the growth of 1916 to September 1, com- 
pared with 463,883 for 1915. The number of bales 
ginned by states was as follows: Alabama, 22,373; 
Arkansas, 14,761; California, 443; Florida, 2,881; 
Georgia, 212,754; Louisiana, 29,780; Mississippi, 
10,085; North Carolina, 24,289; Oklahoma, 7,777; 
South Carolina, 26,765; Tennessee, 120; Texas, 
522,008. 





CCORDING to United States Government 

estimates, this year’s corn crop will be 2,710,- 
000,000 bushels, against 3,054,535,000 bushels last 
year; oats, 1,230,000,000 bushels, compared > with 
1,540,362,000 last year; and wheat, 611,000,000 bush- 
els, compared with 1,011,505,000 in 1915. These are 
all heavy decreases from last year, and mean very 
high prices another year. Wise indeed is the 
farmer who lives at home,—who has such crops 
for sale instead of to buy. 





ERE it is mid-September, and the crape myr- 

tles that began blooming in July haven’t quit 
blooming yet. And these trees—or shrubs—re- 
quire no care at all. You simply plant them and 
they grow as freely as oaks or pines. Is there any 
other way for the average home to add brightness 
and color to its environment with so little effort? 
We should like to see a hundred thousand Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers each set out a sprout this 
fall or winter and thus help in the campaign to 
“Make the South a Land of Crape Myrtles.” 





VERY farmer interested in taking advantage 

of the new rural credits law should write the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., for copies of the following lit- 
erature: Circular No. 1, “Organization, Manage- 
ment and Powers of National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions”; Circular No. 2, “How Farmers May Forma 
National FarmLoan Association ;”and Public Doc- 
ument No. 158, being a complete copy of the Farm 
Loan Act. Ask also for the circular letter warn- 
ing against fake promoters. These circulars and 
bulletins are free for the asking, and if you are 
intending to make use of the new rural credits 
law, you should get them and then study them. 





CCORDING to the Bureau of Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
condition of the cotton crop on August 25 was 61.2 
per cent of a normal, or a loss of 11.1 per cent 
since July 25. Conditions by states were as follows: 


AUGUST 25 











STATE 1916— 1915 1914 1918 
WIBIMe 22.6205 90 85 86 69 
North Carolina 65 76 82 78 
South Carolina. 71 TT { 77 
Georgia 69 81 | 76 
Florida 70 83 | 81 
AIAOAIMNE ..s..2. 65 te | 72 
Mississippi 69 75 69 
Loui 65 66 67 
PGRRS 5 see sie 67 79 64 
Arkanses 72 75 72 
Tennessee ..... 82 ran 80 
Missouri . Ae 81 72 72 
Oklahoma ..... 56 71 80 | 45 
California .... 92 ’ 98 | 96 
United States 61.2 69,2 78 | 68.2 


Ten-year av'ge 72,5 


This condition indicates a total yield of about 11,- 
800,000 bales, according to the Department. 





E WISH every Local Union or other farmers’ 

club in the South would hold a “Seed Corn 
Selection” meeting like the one held sometime ago 
by Gold Knob Local in Rowan County. Or if there 
is no local farmers’ organization near you, why 
not have a seed selection mee.ing at your school- 
house? Whenever you have it, it will be a good 
idea to have your county demonstration agent 
meet with you. Such a meeting would be both in- 
teresting and instructive, and right now is the 
time to get it up. Notice, too, how the Gold Knob 
members are cooperating in getting pure-bred 


e 


Berkshires and Jerseys. In fact, farmers every- 


where may learn much from the activities we 
reported last week from wide-awake Cabarrus 
and Rowan Union brethren. 





A Falsehood Corrected: All Papers Please 
Copy 





E NOW call upon all farmers and all pa- 

pers friendly to farmers to help correct 

one of the most damnable falsehoods vet 
perpetrated to cheat growers out of a fair price 
for this year’s cotton crop. 

With startling surprise and astonishment cotton 
farmers read in the daily papers last week that 
Union Presidents, 
held in New Orleans, had recommended twelve 
cents as a minimum price for cotton. 

And this was reported on a day when even 
new-crop middling cotton was bringing 15 cents 
all over the South! 


a meeting of State Farmers’ 


It was reported also the day 
after Superintendent Hester published the cotton 
statistics printed elsewhere on this page and in 
the very city where he published them! 

From Virginia to Texas this statement of lead- 
ers representing the growers of the crop was hail- 
ed with hallelujahs by the bears and with amaze- 
ment by farmers. The price of cotton slumped 
quickly afterward, and this report was no doubt 
partly to blame. 

Now what are the facts? The facts are that this 
report was not only a lie but a lie promoted by 
high-handed forgery and fraud. The facts are that 
instead of naming twelve cents a pound as a rea- 
sonable minimum for this year’s crop, the Farm- 
ers’ Union Presidents named fifteen cents and say 
“We find that con- 


ditions warrant a price of twenty cents, and we 


it should bring twenty cents. 


urge farmers not to sell any cotton at all at less 


than fifteen cents,” 


is the official statement signed 
by those Union Presidents who remained in New 
Orleans after the discovery of this amazing fraud. 

The tragedy of it is that the 
which sent the false report to all dailies seems to 
We there- 
fore urge all papers friendly to farmers to copy 
this article, and for fear many editors will not sce 
it we urge every cotton growing reader to send it 
to his newspaper. 

The fight for fair prices cannot be defeated by 
such knavery. Conditions now are such that farm- 


press agency 


have sent out no correction whatever. 


ers should get back the millions they lost two 
years ago and every farmer should help in this 
crusade. 





Landlord and Tenant Should Be Business 
Partners 





YOUNG landlord, educated, thoughtful, pro- 

gressive, at the same time mindful of the fact 

that his land must make a living for himself 
and family, began to take notice of what some of 
the larger manufacturing plants of the country are 
doing to better the living conditions of their em- 
ployees. 

If, he reasoned, the largest automobile factory 
in the world can pay its men $5 per day and up- 
ward and at the same time cut the price of its cars 
to a figure that is the despair of competitors, must 
not the quality and volume of labor obtained be 
in proportion to its rewards? Ii, he asked, the 
rewards of labor are such that the laborer may 
provide for himself and family clean, wholesome 
living conditions, good food, pure water, and a 
reasonable amount of recreation, will not, in turn, 
the volume and quality of the work performed rise 
to an extent that will more than offset the in- 
creased expenditure? And if manufacturing plants 
find it good business to look to these things, why 
not the owners of farm lands? 

So his plans were made, and as he becomes 
He holds, 


first of all, that the very best of tenants is none 


financially able he is carrying them out. 


too good for his place, and he constantly plans to 
get such men and keep them. To do this he well 
knows that he must offer them a proposition as 
attractive socially and financially as it is possi- 
ble to make. First of all, he has adopted a crop 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
rotation system that is improving his lands, and 
prospective tenants know in advance that they 
This 
fact alone is of course a strong inducement. He 


can count on crop yields above the average. 


next sees to it that every family has a good house 
—nothing fancy, but a comfortable dwelling fit fo: 
a self-respecting man and his family. A full acre 
is allowed each tenant for his garden and truck 
crops, which he is not required to share with the 
landiord, and he is given free pasturage for a milk 
cow. A written contract is signed, and in every 
possible way the point that the arrangement is a 


partnership is stressed. The landowner advances 


supplies at actual cost and charges interest at 6 
per cent per annum, being content to get his 
profits from his share of the usually excellent 
crops grown. 

Is it any wonder that such a landlord has the 
pick of the tenants of his community, and that 
under both 


Rather the wonder 


such an arrangement landlord and 
tenants are making money? 


is that more such systems are not put in operation. 





World’s Visible Supply of Cotton 1,191,197 
Bales Short of Last Year’s 





HE report of Henry G. Hester, Superinten- 
dent of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
1916, many 
indicating the readiness of the world to 


September 1, gives interesting 
figures 
take up a good-sized cotton crop just at the time 
when our very small-sized crop is coming on the 
inarket. Here are Superintendent Hester’s figures 
showing the visible supply of cotton—~ 
American, foreign, and all kinds—on September 1, 


1916, as compared with September 1, last year. 


world’s 


Total Visible Supply American Cotton 
today 
his day last year, September 3, 1915.... ) 
a3 oe 1,470,099: 


Total 
Total 











Total close this week year before, Sept. 4, 

Decrease compared with last ye@?P.... ss cscccees wd 
Increase compared with year before............. 322,859 
Other Kinds 

yu 82 8 Us 0.16 a ge eee ae aR Pe eer or : ‘ s 
Total this dé i, ’ 
Total cl Loot ’ 
De aS 4 
Dec! 504 
OCG) TOGGS  6.6.8.66:60 X04 5oeG SES C eS Lao ae OES S 2,646,50° 
this a ist year, September 8, 1915...... 3,837,702 
Total close this week year before, Sept. 4, 1914... 2,827,712 
Decrease compared with IAst Year. ... s.6cc cise Lead, LOT 
Decrease compared with year before........ 181,207 
With the world’s total visible supply 1,191,197 


bales short of what it was a year ago and our 
11,800,000 
the world consumed during t 
14,812,000 bales of American 
cotton), it certainly looks like somebody is going 
to have a fine oportunity to corner the market 
and carry prices to record-breaking figures. 
While we are free to confess that any material 
advance beyond present prices might injure the 


new American crop estimated at only 


bales (whereas 


e 
recent cotton year 


diversification movement, produce over-product- 
ion next year and carry next fall’s prices disas- 
trously low, yet if prices are going high at all, we 
want them to go high while the cotton is yet in 
the farmers’ hands. high 


If prices are carried 


next March and April, it will increase acreage 
just as much as if prices went high now, but the 
profits in that case will go to the buyers, manu- 
facturers, and speculators instead of farmers. 

The thing to do therefore is for farmers to 
force high prices early in the season. This can be 
done by informing farmers as to the shortness of 
the present getting them to see that 
there is no reason for rushing the crop to market. 

What we have said before we say again: Pick 
rapidly, sell slowly, and know your grades. 


crop and 





A Thought for the Week 


——y 


HE man who is worthy of being a leader of 

men will never complain of the stupidity of 

his helpers, of the ingratitude of mankind 
or of the inappreciation of the public. These 
things are alla part of the great game of life, and 
to meet them and not go down before them in dis- 
couragement and defeat, is the final proof of pow- 
er.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














The Alarming Growth of Tenancy 

HE following figures showing the percentage 

of farmers who were tenants at each census 

period from 1880 to 1910 indicate the alarm- 
ing growth of tenancy during this period, espec- 
ially in our Southern country: 





PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WHO WERE TENANTS 
io : | 1880] 1890] 1900] 
fii eT, eee eer ee . 25.6 | 28.4 35.3 | 
VAPBITNG.. viciiea cae 8 ts cece } 29.5 26.9 30.7 | 
North Carolina 33.5 34.1 41.4 | 
South Carolina ese} 50.3 55.3 61.1 | 
ety. ee ket RR ae ee eo 44.9 53.6 59.9 | 
PUGPIGR. 6 6.0606 056 6.9.0 000 8 68RD 30.9 23.6 26.5 | 
Fe ce ee ee 46.8 48.6 57.7 | 
MISSISSIPDE oa cee cieweees Fy 43.8 52.8 62.4 | 
TeENNeBBEO ......crrrecseccnes 345 30.8 40.6 | 
Pt. ick Pore hie as 30.9 32.1 45.4 | 
Louisiana .....ccccreccssccces 35,2 44.4 58.0 | 
TOSGR eae dsr eRe eee 37.6 41.9 49.7 | 
Oklahoma cette ete e eee eees ot 43.8 | 




















Thus it will be seen that thirty-six years ago 
there was not a single Southern state (except 
South Carolina where tenants and owners were 
equal) in which a majority of farmers did not till 
each man his own land, sleep under his own roof, 
and work with the prospect of leaving his children 
the precious heritage of a homestead endeared by 
the love and toil of a father. Yet today in seven 
states—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma—the major- 
ity of farmers till other men’s land. Moreover, 
Arkansas in which 70 per cent of the farmers were 
home-owners in 1880 found renters and home- 
owners equal in 1910 and undoubtedly before this 
time Arkansas has joined the group of her sister 
states in which the typical farmer is landless and 
homeless. 

Nor is this condition due simply to our large 
proportion of Negroes in the South. The astonish- 
ing and sinister fact, as we have frequently point- 
ed out, is that in the last census decade the num- 
ber of white tenants in the South increased 188,000 
or 27 per cent and Negro tenants only 118,000 or 
21 per cent, while in six states—Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas and Okla- 
homa—the number of white tenants greatly ex- 
ceeds the number of Negro tenants. 

g 


Taxation Plans That Would Help 

HIS is the alarming situation as it exists to- 

day. Home-ownership, as we said last week, 

is necessary for the preservation of the 
earth’s fertility and the development of the high- 
est rural civilization and for this reason every 
state should adopt such policies as will encourage 
home-ownership and discourage tenancy. This 
can probably best be done through the power of 
taxation, a suggested program being as follows: 

1. Tax a resident owner’s first $1,000 of real es- 
tate at only half the usual rate. 

2. See that personal property is not taxed at a 
higher rate than real estate. 

3. See that land held out of use for speculative 
purposes is taxed as much per acre as land held 
and occupied by industrious resident citizens. 

4, To insure publicity require the publication in 
the county papers of the rate per acre at which 
every man’s land is assessed, each township, beat, 
or school district being published separately; and 
compel the tax assessors to fix a uniform standard 
of values for cattle, hogs, horses, farm products, 
etc Publicity offers the best way to remedy pres- 
ent inequalities and discrimination by which the 
strong and powerful are favored and the weak 
robbed. 

ad 
Cotton Grading Again 
E WERE at a farmers’ meeting the other 
day where an exhibit showing the value of 
cooperative cotton grading contained the 
following striking placard: 





If You Know the Grade, You Can 
SELL. Otherwise Your Cotton Is 
BOUGHT—Not Sold. 





And here indeed is a great big seed-thought for 


the cotton grower. If you know your grade, you 
can pick up your morning paper and determine 
what your cotton is worth. Otherwise, you must 
simply accept what the buyer offers. And a long 
and careful series of tests made by the United 
States Bureau of Markets has shown that farm- 
ers who had their cotton officially graded aver- 
aged $1.15 more per 500-pound bale than farmers 
who didn’t have their cotton graded. In making 
this test the officers of the Department carefully 
ascertained grades and prices for groups of farm- 
ers who sold without official grading and for other 
groups who had official grading; and $1.15 is prob- 
ably an underestimate rather than an overesti- 
mate of the gain from official grading. 

Along with the placard, the exhibit just men- 
tioned displayed market quotations for various 
standard grades the day before as follows: 


MidGGlines Talf 26.6006 15% Strict low middling... 14% 
Strict good middling... 151% Low middling ........ 18% 
Good MIdGHNE «sais. 154 Strict good ordinary.. 13% 
Strict middling ...... 5 Good ordinary ....cec. 12% 
Middadung ...5-. Cs sees 14% 


Or to put the matter more vividly before the 
reader, let us see what Mr. Farmer will receive for 
a 500-pound bale on the basis of prices just men- 
tioned. If his bale is graded as “middling fair” he 
will receive $78.75. If it is graded as “strict good 
middling” he will get $77.50. If “good middling,” 
$76.25. “Strict middling,” $75. If it is taken simply 
as “middling,” the farmer will get $73.75. “Strict 
low middling” would bring $71.87%. “Low mid- 
dling,” $68.75. “Strict good ordinary,” $66.25. 
“Good ordinary,” $63.75. ° 

& 
$5 a Bale More for Middling Fair Than for 
Middling 

ERE as will be seen is a difference of $5 per 

bale between middling and middling fair. 

Also between low middling and middling. 
And yet, under present conditions what is more 
likely this fall than that thousands of bales of 
“middling fair” will be sold as “middling’—and 
that ten times as many bales of middling will be 
classified as “low middling” by ignorant or cove- 
tous graders—meaning in either case a loss of $5 
per bale to the man whose sweat made the crop? 
Isn’t it time for our farmers to get in a position to 
protect themselves? 

What can you do about it? Well, in some states 
the state experiment station is offering to grade 
anybody’s cotton for him. In other places an ex- 
pert official cotton grader is employed in each 
market town. But if only a few men in a com- 
munity get their cotton graded by the experiment 
station, they may not be able to get full recogni- 





ALFALFA 


— 
LOW the furrow wide and deep, 
Run it true and turn it fair, 
"ar ucross the sloping sweep, 
As the loam rolls from the share, 
Polishing the mold-board bright 


Till it glistens in the light. 


Follow quickly with the harrow; 
Crush the clods, and fine the soil, 
While the unturned strip grows narrow 
As the sweating horses toil. 
Harrow quickly, lest it harden; 
Fine the soil as for a garden, 


Sow the seed, and let it slumber 
Warmed by sun and blest by rain, 

Till the days, in stated number, 
Waken it to life again, 

Then unfolds before our eyes 

One of nature’s mysteries, 






On the slope where first was showing 
Just a shimmering haze of green, 

Day by day the shoots are growing 
Till no sign of soil is seen; 

And the beauty is revealed 

Of a June alfalfa field. 


Thicker grown than meadow-grasses, 
Firm and fixed it seems to be, 

3ut when morning’s swift wind passes, 
It's a restless moving sea, 

Wave on wave its fellow follows 

Toward the upland from the hollows, 


When the keen knives cut it down 
Hope of further yield seems vain 
From a spot so bare and brown,— 
Then it greens and grows again. 
Thrice and four times thus it keeps 
Its first promise ere it sleeps. 
-Eldredge Denison, 
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tion for their grades. Local buyers may combine 
against them. Furthermore, it may be too easy to 
raise doubts as to the efficiency of a local grader. 
Therefore, we believe the best plan of all is to get 
the official Agricultural Department grading ser- 
vice for entire counties where county authorities 
will appropriate $300 to $400 to help defray the ex- 
pense; and the Bureau of markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is now working 
toward this end wherever it can get adequate sup- 
port from state agricultural departments, exper- 
iment stations, state warehouse systems, ete. 
Farmers and farmers’ organizations everywhere 
should take up this matter and farmer members of 
the Legislature will also do well to look into it. 
ss 


Have Your Children Study Agriculture and 
Health 


E SURE to have your boys study the text book 

on agriculture this fall and winter. And be 

sure to have both boys and girls study the 
text book on physiology, sanitation and hygiene. 
Not only will this health book teach your children 
how to have stronger bodies, but it will teach them 
just how alcohol works in the body, and there- 
by encourage them to avoid it. The writer’s own 
attitude toward whisky was probably shaped more 
largely by what he learned in old Steele’s “Phy- 
siology and Hygiene” than by anything else. “Ev- 
ery boy old enough studying agriculture and ev- 
ery boy and girl old enough studying health,” 
should be every teacher’s motto, even if this means 
a little less attention to geography, United States 
history, and formal grammar. 
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A Variety of Comment 


T WAS Lord Beacons field—wasn’t it ?—who said, 

“All success is founded on previous failures,” 
and your neighborhood can’t afford to be without 
a farmers’ club and farm women’s club just be- 
cause success was not attained at the first trial. 
The fact that farmers’ organizations keep coming, 
first under one name and then another, proves 
that organization, like truth, “though crushed to 
earth, will rise again,” and we must keep working 
—profiting by past mistakes in each case and 
“keeping everlastingly at it.” No matter if you 
have “loved and lost” the Grange, the Alliance, the 
Cotton Association, and the Union all in succes- 
sion, try again. 

* * BS 

The United States warehouse law will doubtless 
prove of great advantage to farmers. It is not 
compulsory, but opens the way for warehouses to 
secure Federal license and inspection, and issue 
standard receipts. With these receipts showing 
that the warehouse issuing them is operating un- 
der official government rules and regulations, the 
farmer can naturally borrow more easily and 
cheaply than he could with ordinary warehouse 
receipts. Further information as to this law will 
be given in an early issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, and full details may be had by writing the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

+e x 

It will be several months before the machinery 
for the rural credits act will be in full operation, 
but we are glad to see that already so many farm- 
ers are getting ready to organize “National farm 
loan associations.” Every state should arrange, 
either through its agricultural department or ex- 
periment station for helping farmers organize 
these local borrowing unions. And we would again 
urge every Local Farmers’ Union or farmers’ club 
to hold a special meeting for discussing the new 
rural credits law, what it offers, and how to take 
advantage of it. 

One country school district near us is trying out 
the idea of having a patrons’ rally each fall the 
day school opens, with short talks by local men 
and women, and this year’s program seems to us 
worth passing on. Here it is: 

The School As an Asset of Great Value to a Community 

J. J. Bagwell. 


In What Way Can Parents Aid in Building Up the School 
CC, E. Keuster. 


What Is the Object of the Woman's Betterment Associa- 


tion, and in What Way Can It Best Accomplish Its Work? 
—Mrs. H. D. Rand, 

How Can the School and Community Spirit Be Instilled? 
-—N. Y. McAdin. 

What Ought to Be Done to Improve the Health Condi- 
tio of the School and Community?—Dr. J. C. Buffatoe, 

The Work of the Junior Order for Public Education—W, 
A. Cooper. 

The Relation of the Teacher to the Life of the Commun- 
ity Miss Sawyer. 


Wouldn’t a meeting and a program like this 
help your school district ? 
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Common Sense 
Demands 


Good Teeth 


Your health, as well 
as your appearance, 
depends on keeping 
your teeth clean and 
sound. 


—cleanses safely because it 
is wholly free from grit. 


—antiseptically, checking 
decay germs and leaving the 
mouth wholesome and non- 
acid. 


—and pleasantly, with a 
delicious flavor that makes 
children and grown folk alike 
eager to use it. 
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LIVE IT DOWN 


D!? you make one sad mistake? 
Live it down! 

For vour name and honor's sake, 

Live it down! 

Get right back into the crowd, 

With your heart and head unbowed. 

Lay aside that gloomy shroud, 

Live it down! 


Did you make an awkward sijip? 
Live it down! 

Rise again with firmer egrip, 
Live it down! 

There are many old and gray, 
Good men once who went astray, 
Now beloved in every way, 

They lived it down! 





Did your error cause you pain? 
| Live it down! 
| se a man and come again. 
Live it down! 
Get in line, don’t lose your place. 
Look the world square in the face 
Never weaken in life’s race, 
Live it down! 


Did you blunder on life's road? 
Live it down! 

Straighten up beneath your load. 
Live it down! 

Come on back and start anew, 
With an aim sincere and true, 
Your mistake will pass from view. 
Live it down! 
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fd “Catate Comtera.”” | awake girls and boys were 


| walking leisurely down to the 
beautiful shady meadow where they 
; were to hold their meeting. 

“Well,” smiled Aunt Margaret, 
“who wants to trip on that big root 














and break his arm so that we can 





Save $25 to $5 
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Bohon’s Buggies are guar- 

anteed to satisfy, backed by a 
sixty-day free road test. This 
wonderful buggy book explains 
all. Don’t be with- 
cutit. Save money 
—own the best bug- 
gy made. Write now. 
D. T. Bohon, Pres. 
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have a real lesson in first aid to the 
injured?” 

“That would be most too exciting; 
Aunt Margaret, please, you just tell 
us what to do in case one of us should 
break an arm. I know I would keep 
my head.” 


Broken Bones and Sprains 


LWAYS remember, children, if 
you are within reach of a doc- 
tor, no matter of what nature a 
wound may be, always send for him, 
the instant an accident occurs; it 
|may save much money in the end. 
Until he comes, take careful notice 
of the person’s symptoms as that 
helps the doctor a great deal, and do 
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5. STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd. New Orieans, La. 


what you can while waiting for him. 
In the case of a broken arm, if it 1s 
broken above the elbow, where there 
is only one bone, pull it perfectly 
straight and bind it to a board with 
strips of cotton. Tear up a shirt or 
skirt if there is nothing better. Get 
him to the doctor quickly. A brok- 
bone is known by inability to 
raise the limb, and by its bending 
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AUTOMOBILE WASHER. 


agency proposition. Money back gua 
tee. Send now. 
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Cleans autos quickly, sprays lawns, ap- -~... 0 ._ pas 
plies dips All brass delivered to you This is generally 
$3.50. Sample auto polish free. Splendid 


Johnstown, Ohio 


where it ought not, and by pain.” 
“Aunt Margaret, how can you tell 
when a collar bone is broken?” 
“The collar bone runs from the top 
'of the breast bone to the shoulder. 
broken near the 
middle, where the lump caused by 
one broken end rises above the oth- 
er: if the shoulder be brought for- 





ran- 








YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


is paid is given on the 


name, 
Dec. 16, 
up to December 31, 1916, etc. 





your label 





The date to which your subscrip- 
little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
printed thus, “John Doe, 31 
means that Mr. Doe is paid 
After 
you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on 
Please advise us promptly 
if the labe)] dote does not properly 
show when your subscription expires. 


> ward, you will see these parts move, 


| and the person will have pain. If you 
must act without a surgeon, make a 
round pad the thickness of man’s 


arm and five inches long; push the 
shoulder backwards and press with 
the other hand on the fracture till 
you get it in its place; put the pad 
into the armpit, and secure the arm 
with a bandage around the body; 
raise the forearm well up in the sling. 

“A sprain is a very: painful and ser- 
ious thing. When you consider that 
__gyj|from the tips of the fingers to the 








wrist, or from the ends of the toes to 
the leg there are not less than 30 sep- 
arate bones, all tied together with 
straps, cords, and elastic bands, and 
about 20 hinges all to be kept in good 
working order, you will not wonder 
at sprains being frequent and some- 
times 


serious. There is danger of 
bones being broken or displaced as 


well as the mere sprain, which means 
the tearing of these elastic bands 
which unite bones. Therefore as 
soon as possible before swelling can 
take place, see if the joint looks nat- 
ural; compare it with the other one, 
and notice if any bone be loose or 
crushed out of place. Use applica- 
tions of water as hot as can be borne 
with comfort, or keep the part im- 
mersed in hot water. The part must 
be kept quiet, not only while painful 
but even after the pain has gone. A 
great deal of pain and swelling can 
be avoided by keeping the limb in a 
proper position. Whether wrist or 
ankle, it must not hang down. For 
the wrist use a sling; for the ankle, 
the person must lie down or support 
the foot on a sofa or chair.” 


What to Do for Snake and Insect 
Bites 
UNT Margaret, I have a horror 
of snakes. What would I do if 
a snake bit little Billy?” 
“Be sure you have no sore on your 
lips, then suck the wound. The poi- 


.son mixes with the saliva of your 


mouth and you must spit it all out. 
Cut the wound open to let it bleed if 
there is no one to suck it. Never, 
never, never give whiskey as the kid- 
neys have all they can do to get rid 
of snake poison without the whiskey 
poison, too.” 

“What do you do when a spider or 
bee bites you?” 

“If you see the sting, take it out. 
Put on cold applications, water to 
which hartshorn, ammonia, witch- 
hazel or soda has been added. Mois- 
tened clay will do if there be none of 
these. If the person feels faint, give 
aromatic spirits of ammonia or a 
good drink of cool water or hot cof- 
fee. 


Fainting and Convulsions 


UPPOSE tthe’ baby = suddenly 
threw its head back and its eyes 
rolled up, what would you do, Mary?” 
“I'd put baby in a tub of very warm 
but not hot water to take the blood 
to the skin and away from the brain. 
To prevent a second attack, then I’d 
give castor oil, ipecac and enemas to 
get the food that probably caused the 
convulsion, out of the body.” 

“Now, Martha, suppose Alice faint- 
ed, what would you do?” 

I’'d lay her perfectly flat with no 
pillow under her head because the 
blood has left the brain and her heart 
is not working well. Then I’d shoo 
every one of you out of the room and 
open every door and window. Unless 
she stayed in a faint about fifteen 
minutes, I should not give smelling 
salts or dash water on her face but 
would let the blood come gradually 
back to the brain, and I should never 
give whiskey as the after effects are 
bad.” 

“Why, you know as much about 
this as I. Suppose you saw a man 
overcome by heat. What would you 
do, Dan?” 

“T would lay him in a cool place 
and treat him as though he had ap- 
oplexy—put cold on his head and 
warm blankets on his body. Of 
course, if he had apoplexy, I should 
raise his head a little, keep whiskey 
from him and put mustard water or 
poultices to his feet and hands.” 

“And what about an epileptic fit?” 

“Oh,” was the answer. “It is best 
to just let him be perfectly still and 
see that he does not bite or swallow 
his tongue.” 

(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LET’S HAVE EASILY PREPARED 
SUPPERS 


The Fireless Cooker and Planning 
Make Summer Work Less Ardu- 
ous : 


DO like a good supper, the min- 

ute I get in from the field,” said 
the man, who was “carrying us over” 
the other night. However, he added 
slowly, “Sarah is generally too tiréd 
to cook it so we have the left-overs 
from dinner.” He regarded the horse 
a minute or two, then continued, “It's 
like that in all homes, I suppose, ui- 
less a fellow is rich enough to keepa 
cook.” 

The little lady to whose home we 
were On our way started to answer, 
but seemed to change her mind. “That 
man’s wife needs an object lesson,” 
she whispered to me. “Since I can- 
not give it to her, perhaps I can edu- 
cate him.” 

A mile or two farther and we 
reached the farm. We washed our 
hands quickly in the cool water from 
the tap and were asked to be seated 
at the table on the wide screened 
porch that adjoined the kitchen. The 
farmer friend who had driven us over 
looked wonderingly at the table emp- 
ty of all save dishes, but his astonish- 
ment increased as he saw his hostess 
roll the serving tray on which were 
three empty vegetable dishes and one 
empty platter, over to the fireless 
cooker. She opened one compart- 
ment and took out a big, old hen, 


which she put on the platter, then 
from the other compartment emptied 
three vessels containing hominy, 


snaps and beets, all hot and tender. 
The wheeled tray was rolled past the 
iceless refrigerator from which were 
taken a plate containing butter, a jug 
of cool milk, a pitcher of cream and a 
small covered dish of curd cheese. 
Everything was set on the table with- 
in five minutes’ time. The removal of 
a turned-over bowl revealed a large 
plate of light bread and another a 
dish of pickle. 

“Why, you’ve been to the meeting 
all day. How did you do it?” burst 
from the astonished man’s lips. 

“Oh, I got it all ready last night 
and this morning. What was to be 
cooked I put in the fireless cooker, 
and what was to be kept cool I put in 
the iceless refrigerator. The bread, 
pickles, jam, etc., I just turned a big 
bowl over. I knew I'd be tired when 
we got in and you all would be hun- 
gry.” 

Meanwhile, water had been put on 
the oil stove and just then it boiled 
up. She poured it on the tea in the 
little earthen pot and, behold, there 
was a hot drink for those who pre- 
ferred it to milk. 

That happened last summer, and i 
have wondered since if that man 
home now has a fireless cooker. an 
iceless refrigerator and a whee 
serving tray. 





We want substantial suppers in 
summer—at least the man in the feld 
does—substantial, but not heavy. | 
needs food to make good the broken 
down body cells that come irem 


strenuous work and the exhaustion 
that results from any extreme of tem- 
perature, but if the food must be such 
as requires much energy to prepare 
or to digest, then it is better to err 
on the side of meals that are too 
light. The labor of many meals is 
caused by lack of leisure or habit to 
plan ahead. 

The other day, I had some beef left 
over. Part of it I diced and part I 
put through the meat grinder. In one 
pan that fitted in the fireless cooker I 
sliced a few onions and cold boiled 
Trish potatoes, and added a little wa- 
ter, salt, pepper (paprika) and diced 
meat. Over this I put a crust and, 
behold, a meat pie. 

With the ground meat I put onions 
and dried bread crumbs through the 
chopper, mixed them all with salt, 
pepper, raw egg and a speck of sage, 
then shaped all into a loaf. While 
making the crust for the meat pie, I 


made enough for the top of another 
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7990—Ladies Evening Dress,—Cut in sizes 7993—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to tz 
21 to 40 inches bust measure, This dress jn 1s bust measure, This dress has a French 
hos a tucked double flounce skirt at the . yke and a two-gored skirt. 
waist may be made with or without the ° : ; 
cape, 3003—Maternity Dress.—Cut in sizes $4 to 
3995—Ladies’Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 44 Inches bust m alt : The pOTeSe h jal a 
iches bust measure, The skirt is ut in straight gathered skirt und a slightly raised 
1ree gores and is made with a slightiy rais- waist 
1 waistline. 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Dept. The Progressive Fa 
ban—mine are white enamel—in can and when that is spent, the pro- 


which I put a jar of blackberries. a 
lump of butter, a little flour to thick- 
en the juice and added a crust over 
the top. 

Meanwhile the dinner was cooking 
and the disks were heating. I put all 
in the large compartment of the 
cooker and in the small one I put one 
disk and several sweet potatoes. The 
other large compartment had cereal 
(whole wheat) and corn bread, with 
two disks. 

The meat pie and berry pie made a 
ood supper in spite of the fact that 
wo pies at a meal might be criticis- 
ed: the cereal and corn bread helped 
with next morning’s breakfast, while 
the beef loaf and baked potatoes 
were eaten next noon. 

Did you never rub half a ham with 
the juice from sour pickled peaches 
and put it between two of the flat 
stones or disks, heated while getting 
dinner, then heat them again next 
morning? If not, just try it: then if 
you havea little ice, mix a little 
whipped cream with a few canned 
peaches rubbed through a sieve and 
the sweetened juice. Put it in a can 
or dish with a good lid, dipped in par- 
affine to keep out the salt, bury it in 
the crushed ice to which some salt 
has been added, close down the fire- 
less cooker lid, and in a few hours 
there is ice cream for supper. 

Cold baked beans, cold hominy, 
ham and fifty other things make good 
suppers with little trouble if cooked 
before. The secret of good meals 
with the least amount of work is to 
cook a good variety at one time, then 
instead of putting all on the table at 
yee, to have a starchy food, a green 
one and a protein at each meal with 
perhaps a salad, followed by some 
sweet. This saves labor, time and ap- 
petite. It satisfies bodily needs and 
stimulates the appetite by unexpected 
variety. 
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A SCHEME FOR SUMMER 
VISITORS 





An Excellent Codperative Plan of 
Visiting 

| Fees me tell you of a method of co- 

Operative joy in vogue in a house 
vhere I am now visiting. 

several years ago the hostess, who 

aad many kith and kin, found herselt 

vornout when summer was ended. 


She had a delightful home and want- 
i to share it, so she worked out a 
operative scheme which many 06: 

ight imitate. I give a portion ot 
tue letter I received: 
] no longer hesitate to 

. i for nov instead nf its bei 

a 1 ul at I strain it 
h "y Opposit Fach person put 
\ loll s into tl yal Yr po 1 


éess is repeated. The work is done on 
the codperative plan, each woman is 
istant cook one day, and chief 
cook the next day. Her work is to 
see that meals are on the table and 
dishes are washed. Each one makes 
her own bed and attends to the laun- 
dering of her own clothes.” 





ass 


There were fourteen of us, so each 
person was utterly free of all respon- 
sibility for meals for twelve days. 

iw food was simple and plain and 
atiyone who was likely to wish a 
nore elaborate menu was not invited. 
A complaint meant dropping a penny 
into the “treat jar.” One small boy 
contributed largely to the marshmal- 
low feast at first, but he soon learned 
his lesson of cheerfulness. The men 
got in water and wood and did other 
chores. The children ate at their 
own table and had every treat that 
the older ones did. 

It was an altogether delightful ar- 
rangement. If you wish summer 
company—or have it—can you get a 
suggestion from this? Do not say it 
will not do. for, though it takes init- 
iative and courage to start, what has 
been done can be done again. 





The Fox and the Grapes—This 
Week's Nursery Fable 


ia hot summer’s day a fox stroll- 
ing throuch an orchard came toa 
bunch of grapes just ripening on a 
vine which had been trained over a 
lotty branch. “Just the thing to/| 
quench my thirst,” said he. Drawing | 
back a few paces, he took a run and 
jumped. just missing the bunch. Turn- 
ing round again with a “one, two, 
three.” he jumped again, but with no 
greater success. Again and again he 
tried to reach the tempting morsel, | 
but at last had to give it up. As he 
walked away with his nose in the air, 
I am sure they are sour, anyway,” 


Sat 


It is easy to despise what you can- 
not get. 





Sulphur Recipe for Darkening Gray 
Hair 


W E DO not recommend the use of 
any hair dye. Nature knew that 


she was doing in using gray hair to 
soften the hardening lines of the 
fa f f may judge from my corres- 
pondence t 


are people who re- 


suse CO Ave gray Rair. 









sulphur recipe is the 
now. Dip the comb | 


th —) ttt yetore Using it on + 


Recipe for Darkening Gray Hair 
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The %Z Rauge with a Reputation 


Has “‘first call’ on the crop funds! 


There can be no purchase more urgent or important for your 
home than a good range. No other thing has so much to do 
with the health of the family and the well-being of the wife. 


The Majestic should have “first call’ when you come to consider a 
cooking range, for it has been the foremost quality range for a 
quarter of a century. Just as certainly as you have proved the 
economy of buying the best in farm machinery, you will find it 
Days to get the best range. The body of the Majestic is genuine 
charcoal iron which resists rust 3 times longer than steel, Its top 
and frames of malleable iron are unbreakable. Its jointa are made 
everlastingly tight by cold riveting—all the heat is held in theoven, 
maintaining perfect baking temperature with half the fuel other 
ranges require Heavy asbestos boards reflect heat on¢0 all sur- 
faces of baking; cooking and browning all sidca, top and bottom, 
Perfectly, without turning Using but half as much fuel, savin 
repairs and lasting years longer than ordinary ranges, the Majestic 
holds an unequaled record for economical range service. 


The Majestic has many other important advantages you should see, 
such as its famous one-piece, all-copper, 15-gallon water heater. 
Wherever you live, you'll find it easy to see the Majestic, for there 
is a Majestic dealer in nearly every county of 42 states. If you 
don’t know one near you, write us for his address, 


FREE BOOK: I)lustrates and describes every Majestic feature;ask for it. 
Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept. 39 St. Louis. Mo. 


Sensational Bargains 
Coats, Suits and Furs 
Wonderful 


Siyle Book F FREE, 


Mail coupon or postal at once for this 
magnificent Style Guide and Bargain 
Book. It brings intothe privacy of yourown home, 
accurate descriptions of over 1,000 wonderful bar- 
gains—the latest styles in wearing apparel—for men, 
women and children. To get our lowest prices and to prove 
to you our big eee eee plan, as well as to guarantee that 
you will be well and correctly dressed, you must have our Bar- 
gain Style Book. Just your name on a postal, or on cou- 
pon below, will bring it to you. Send for your copy today. 

You may order the $10.98 suit here shown right 
j from this ad, and when you see it, if you don’t 

think it a good $15 value, ~~ may return it at our expense 
without question. The coat, 
hat and fur are equally good values. 

Just think what it means to have our Style Guide and 
Bargain Book in your home—a book that contains over 
1,000 bargains, every one of which represents just as big 
a proportionate saving as shown here. 


NOTE Every article you buy from the Chicago 
Mail Order Co. is bought on approval. 
No matter what you order from them, if it doesn’t 
measure pp to your highest expectations—if you 
a nk it the biggest bargain youever saw 
~if for any reason at all you do not wish to 
eep it—you may return it at their expense 
and your money, including postage, will be 
promptly refunded. They positively guar- 
antee your complete satisfaction. ou are 
to be the sole judge. 


The sailor HAT here shown 

at 0 fs one of the most popular 

. pew models, measuring 16 

in. in diameter. Made of rich, erect pile silk velvet 
shirred on slightly full. Crownis covered smooth. ani 

trimmed with two bands of the new Faille ribbed all- 

silk ribbon, finished with tiny 3. Trimmed, side 

front, with genuine ostrich feathers and silver white 

bristle aigrettes. Lined with black sillc 
mull.Colors: black, navy, brown or dark ° 
green. Price, delivered free, only . 


Fur No.l 54 

















































WayFurCollarNo. 152 


and graceful mode! made of 
all wool velour—one of the warmest and 
materials on the market; 


u! ht lines flari 
44 inches long. Full § full at bottom. Fuliness held inat thy 
nimal fashion, § waistline by wide belt of self material 
ead, tailand tabs. § which is trimmed with buttons; two large 
Scarf cl atch pockets; stylish collar of beautiful 
enuine Moufion fur; new two-way col- 
ove’ - , Big- § lar which may be worn as -hown in illus- 
. gest, handsom- § tration or buttoned up close to the neck. 
SF es paré aver Ofe ene is an, exceeding! — coat and 
u musually warm. “] 5 
sensational bargain § bust measure. Colors: poe 
ohiact Steg tas or black. 
ive Oe. . 
Gaivered $2.89 vered free 


Mail Coupon or Write a Postal 


Be sure to send coupon today— and by return mail re- 
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All-Wool 









el for less money than you have ever dreamed possible. 
es ee ee ee ee ee 


Chicago Mail Order Co. 


li ceive our wonderful Style Book FREE. It will be a revel- 
| Pop In ation £ ou of how to dress every member of the family 
rom hea 0 Toot In stylish, serviceable weari 2 ° 

Suit No.151 ing appar 


A. strictly man 

tailored suit of 

all wool poplin. 

Youthful lines are emphasized by long flar- 

ing peplum joined to coat with novelty shaped 
F rap: 








ck; . trimmed with 
andy pockets. lar 
enui z: velvet. Tailored sleeves 
oe eda beck cutis of Paya velvet set off with Dept. I CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










velvet covered buttons. lined with guar Gentlemen:—Kindly send me, free, a copy of your Style Guide 
anteed satin. Skirt © 


and Bargain Book showing latest styles in everything to weap 





jored with hip 


i a8 rH 

panels forming narrow be!t at from whic for men, women and children at your Money-saving pric oy 
skirt is shirred quite full giving »ful effect , y y ig prices 
at bottom; closes invisibly over t hip;, high 

waistline and inner be t measure 32 to 


‘It. Bus , 
46 in.; sweep of skirt 78 in. Colors: § 98 Name ...esccccccccccesccccscccces 
black, brown or navy. ° 

Price, delivered free, only oo 











Addresd .rccccccccccccccccccccccseccccccecccescccocecvccecccesseseecce~ 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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ROOFING 


At Rock-Bottom Prices 
Get Our Freight Paid 








Don’t 
consider 
investing your 
money in roofing, 
ceiling, siding, ete., 
until you have received our Roof- 
ing Book which quotes 


Lowest Prices Ever 
Made On World’s 
Best Roofing 
We sell direct to you from the 


largest sheet metal plant in the 
world. 












“*Reo’’ Metal 
‘uster Shingles 


We prepay freight 
and give you a binding guarantee 
against lightning losses. Send 
coupon for free b 
our proposition in full. 


Lightning-Proof, Fire- 
Proof and Rust-Proof 
Edwards Tightcote Roofing can 
be bent, twisted, or strack with 
lightning, and vanizing wi.! 
not crack or flake. Bend it or 
hammer it, you can’t loosen or §/ 
scale galvanizing. This means an 
everlasting galvanized roofingCor: 
that will last as long as building. 








Edwards Patent 
“Grip-Lock"’ 
“REO” 

watioere, =| : Meta! Shingles 

an ia are rust-proof on 
edges as well as 
GARAGE 69>. sides. One man 
ever made on up can lay them. 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Steel They interlock; 
Garages. Set up any place. cannot come off. 
Postal brings Garage Book Nail holes all cov- 
showing all sizes, styles, etc. 














er. Forever win 
and weatherproof. 
Hammer and nails only tools needed. 

Send coupon for World’s Great- 
Samples FREE est Rooting Book and Free Sam- 
ples. Book will convince you that we can save youa lot 
of money on any kind of roof you need, alsoon ceiling, 
siding, wallboard, ete. Fill out coupon and mail 
today. Ask for Book No. 974 . 
The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 
924-974 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BARGAIN BOOK COUPON 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 
924-974 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in World 
Please send FREE Samples, Freight Paid Prices and 

j World’s Greatest Roofing Book No. 974 
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The Comntort Br2¢¢ 


For 18 years the best, 
Shirley Presidents are 
now better, lighter and 
neater than ever. The 
newimproved trimmings 
lie flat, and have no 
metal edges to rub 
against or cut garments, 


“ Satisfaction or money back” 
Guarantee on each pair 


50c 


Teesidonl < Susbender (F 
SHIRLEY, 
MASS, 





at 
Nitrogen Bacteria 

for inoculating Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetch, etc. Crimson 

Clover Bacteria a Specialty. Guaranteed fresh and act- 

ive. Acre $1.00; 5 acres $4.00; 20 acres $15.00, postpaid. 


Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
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tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


| Dr. Chilton, 


| broken legs like mine. 


' door. 








Pollyanna: The Glad Book 
































(Trademark) (Trademark) 
By Copyright 1913 
| ELEANOR H. PORTER By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 
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CHAPTER XXVI “But I want to know what she said 
Ai —just now. Did you hear her? I 
ragpoleege: . want Aunt Polly—she said something. 
UST a week from the time Dr. 


Mead, the specialist, was first ex- 
pected, he came. He was a tall, 
broad-shouldered man with kind 
gray eyes, and a cheerful smile. Pol- 
lyanna liked him at once, and told 
him so. 

“You look quite a lot like my doc- 
tor, you see,” she added engagingly. 

“Your doctor?” Dr. Mead glanced 
in evident surprise at Dr. Warren, 
talking with the nurse a few feet 
away. Dr. Warren was a_ small, 
brown-eyed man with a _ pointed 
brown beard. 

“Oh, that isn’t my doctor,” smiled 
Pollyanna, divining his thought. “Dr 
Warren is Aunt Polly’s doctor. My 
doctor is Dr. Chilton.” 

“Oh-h!” said Dr. Mead, a little odd- 
lv, his eyes resting on Miss Polly, 


! who, with a vivid blush, had turned 


hastily away. 

“Yes.” Pollyanna hesitated, then 
continued with her usual truthful- 
ness. “You see, I wanted Dr. Chilton 
all the time, but Aunt Polly wanted 
you. She said you knew more than 
anyway about—about 
And of course 
if you do, I can be glad for that. Do 
you?” 

A swift something crossed the doc- 
tor’s face that Pollyanna could not 
quite translate. 

“Only time can tell that, little girl,” 
he said gently; then he turned a 
grave face toward Dr. Warren, who 
had just come to the bedside. 

Every one said afterward that it 
was the cat that did it. Certainly, if 
Fluffy had not poked an insistent paw 
and nose against Pollyanna’s unlatch- 
ed door, the door would not have 


| swung noiselessly open on its hinges 


until it stood perhaps a foot ajar; and 
if the door had not been open, Polly- 
anna would not have heard her aunt’s 
words. 

In the hall the two doctors, the 
nurse, and Miss Polly stood talking. 
In Pollyanna’s room Fluffy had just 
jumped to the bed with a little pur- 
ring “meow” of joy when through the 
open door sounded clearly and sharp- 
ly Aunt Polly’s agonized exclama- 
tion. 

“Not that! Doctor, not that! 
don’t mean—the child—will 
walk again!” 

It was all confusion then. 


You 
never 


First, 


| from the bed-room came Pollyanna’s 
| terrified “Aunt 


Polly—Aunt Polly!’ 
Then Miss Polly, seeing the open 
door and realizing that her words had 
been heard, gave a low little moan 
and—for the first time in her life— 
fainted dead away. 

The nurse, with 


a choking “She 
heard!” stumbled 


toward the open 
The two doctors stayed with 
Miss Polly. Dr. Mead had to stay— 
he had caught Miss Polly as she fell. 
Dr. Warren stood by, heiplessly. It 
was not until Pollyanna cried out 
again sharply and the nurse closed 
the door, that the two men, with a 
despairing glance into each other’s 
eyes, awoke to the immediate duty of 
bringing the woman in Dr. Mead’s 
arms back to unhappy consciousness. 

In Pollyanna’s room, the nurse had 
found a purring gray cat on the bed 
vainly trying to attract the attention 
of a white-faced, wild-eyed little girl. 

“Miss Hunt, please, I want Aunt 
Polly. I want her right away, quick, 
please!” 

The nurse closed the door and came 
forward hurriedly. Her face was very 
pale. 

“She—she can’t come just this min- 
ute, dear. She will—a little later. 
What is it? Can’t I—get it?” 

Pollyanna shook her head. 


I want her to tell me ’tisn’t true— 
’tisn’t true!” 

The nurse tried to speak, but no 
words came. Something in her face 
sent an added terror to Pollyanna’s 
eyes. 

“Miss Hunt, you did hear her! It is 
true! Oh, it isn’t true! You don’t 
mean I can’t ever—walk again ?” 

“There, there, dear—don’t, don’t!” 
choked the nurse. “Perhaps he didn’t 
know. Perhaps he was mistaken. 
There’s lots of things that could hap- 
pen, you know.” 

‘But Aunt Polly said he did know! 
She said he knew more than anybody 
else about—about broken legs like 
mine!” 

“Yes, yes, I know, dear; but all doc- 
tors make mistakes sometimes. Just 
—just don’t think any more about it 
now—please don’t, dear.” 

Pollyanna flung out her arms wild- 
ly. 
“But I can’t help thinking about it,” 
she sobbed. “It’s all there is now to 
think about. Why, Miss Hunt, how 
am I going to school, or to see Mr. 
Pendleton, or Mrs. Snow, or—or any- 
body?” She caught her breath and 
sobbed wildly for a moment. Sudden- 
ly she stopped and looked up, a new 
terror in her eyes. “Why, Miss Hunt, 
if I can’t walk, how am I ever to be 
glad for—anything?” 

Miss Hunt did not know “the 
game;” but she did know that her pa- 
tient must be quieted, and that at 
once. In spite of her own perturba- 
bation and heartache, her hands had 
not been idle, and she stood now at 
the bedside with the quieting powder 
ready. 

“There, there, dear, just take this,” 
she soothed; “and by and by we'll be 
more rested, and we'll see what can 
be done then. Things aren’t half as 
bad as they seem, dear, lots of times, 
you know.” 

Obediently Pollyanna took the med- 
icine, and sipped the water from the 
glass in Miss Hunt’s hand. 

“T know; that sounds like things 
father used to say,” faltered Pollyan- 
na, blinking off the tears. “He said 
there was always something about 
everything that might be worse; but 
I reckon he’d never just heard he 
couldn’t ever walk again. I don’t see 
how there can be anything about that, 
that could be worse—do you?” 

Miss Hunt did not reply. She could 
not trust herself to speak just then. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
Two Visits 





T WAS Nancy who was sent to tell 

Mr. John Pendleton of Dr. Mead’s 
verdict. Miss Polly had remembered 
her promise to let him have direct in- 
formation from the house. To go her- 
self, or to write a letter, she felt to be 
almost equally out of the question. It 
occurred to her then to send Nancy. 

There had been a time when Nancy 
would have rejoiced greatly at this 
extraordinary opportunity to see 
something of the House of Mystery 
and its master. But today her heart 
was too heavy to rejoice at anything. 
She scarcely even looked about her 
at all, indeed, during the few minutes 
she waited for Mr. John Pendleton to 
appear. 

“I’m Nancy, sir,’ she said respect- 
fully, in response to the surprised 
questioning of his eyes, when he came 
into the room. “Miss Harrington 
sent me to tell you about—Miss Pol- 
lyanna.” 

“Well?” 

In spite of the curt terseness of the 
word, Nancy quite understood the 
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anxiety that lay behind that short 
“well?” 

“It ain’t well, Mr. Pendleton,” she 
choked. 

“You don’t mean—” He paused, and 
she bowed her head miserably. 

“Yes, sir. He says—she can’t walk 
again-—never.” 

For a moment there was absolute 
silence in the room; then the man 
spoke, in a voice shaken with emo- 
tion. 

“Poor— little 
girl!” 

Nancy glanced at him, but dropped 
her eyes at once. She had not sup- 
posed that sour, cross, stern John 
Pendleton could look like that. Ina 
moment he spoke again, still in the 
low, unsteady voice. 

“Tt seems cruel—never to dance in 
the sunshine again! My little prism 
girl!” 

There was another silence; then, 
abruptly, the man asked: 

“She herself doesn’t know yet—of 
course—does she?” 





girl! Poor— little — 


“But she does, sir,” sobbed Nancy; 
“an’ that’s what makes it all the har- 
der. She found out—drat that cat! I 
begs yer pardon,” apologized the girl. 
hurriedly. “It’s only that the cat push- 
ed open the door an’ Miss Pollyanna 
overheard ’em talkin’. She found out 
—that way.” 

“Poor—little—girl!” sighed the man 
again. 

“Yes, sir. You’d say so, sir, if you 
could see her,” choked Nancy. “I 
hain’t seen her but twice since she 
knew about it, an’ it done me up both 
times. Ye see it’s all so fresh an’ new 
to her, an’ she keeps thinkin’ all the 
time of new things she can’t do—now. 
It worries her, too, ’cause she can’t 
seem ter be glad—maybe you don’t 
know about her game, though,” broke 
off Nancy, apologetically. 

“The ‘glad game’?” asked the man. 
“Oh, yes; she told me of that.” 

“Oh, she did! Well, I guess she has 
told it generally ter most folks. But 
ye see, now she—she can’t play it her- 
self, an’ it worries her. She says she 
can’t think of a thing—not a thing 
about this not walkin’ again, ter be 
glad about.” 

“Well, why should she?” retorted 
the man, almost savagely. 

Nancy shifted her feet uneasily. 

“That’s the way I felt, too—till I 
happened ter think—it would be eas- 
ier if she could find somethin’, ye 
know. So I tried to—to remind her.” 

“To remind her! Of what?” John 





Pendleton’s voice was still angrily 
impatient. 
“Of—of how she told others ter 


play it—Mis’ Snow, and the rest, ye 
know—and what she said for them ter 
do. But the poor little lamb just 
cries, an’ says it don’t seem the same, 
somehow. She says it’s easier ter tell 
lifelong invalids how ter be glad, but 
*tain’t the same thing when you're the 
lifelong invalid yerself, an’ have ter 
try ter do it. She says she’s told her- 
self over an’ over again how elad she 
is that other folks ain’t like her; but 
that all the time she’s sayin’ it, she 
ain’t really thinkin’ of anythin’ only 
how she can’t ever walk again.” 

Nancy paused, but the man did not 
speak. He sat with his hand over his 
eyes. 

“Then I tried ter remind her how 
she used ter say the game was all the 
nicer ter play when—when it was 
hard,” resumed Nancy, in a dull voice. 
“But she says that, too, is diff’rent— 
when it really is hard. An’ I must be 
goin’, now, sir,” she broke off ab- 
ruptly. 

(Continued next week) 
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Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the University 
of Vir; i in a recent afternoon speech, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Record, told the 
following story: 

“A Creole friend of mine was giving 
French lessons to shman, who in 
turn taught him E fter a 1 on 
one day the English iid: 

“Come ‘round to see me some time ind 
talk English with me. That’s the way to 
learn it.’ 

‘IT vill come viz plaiser,’? responded the 
Creole, ‘but I have ze fear zat I cockroach 


upon your time.’ 
“*You mean 

Englishman, 
**Ah, ves, I alway: get 2: 

—C,. & O. Employe’s Mag 


hencroach,” corrected 


gender wrong.” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA FARMERS’ CONVENTION 


A Platform of Rural Education Out- 
lined and Attention Called to Five 
Biz New Opportunities for Farm- 
ers 


of ACCOUNT of our wealth~ of 
matter on the landlord and ten- 
ant question in our last issue, the res- 
olutions adopted by the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ State Convention were 
crowded out. These resolutions are 
so important, however, that we are 
going to print them now and hope all 
our North Carolina farmers will read 
them and help push forward the im- 
portant causes here mentioned. 
Following is the report of the Res- 
olutions Committee as unanimously 
endorsed by the Convention: 
resolutions is of 
instead of 


1. Your committee on 
the opinion that 


whole 


covering the 
range of rural problems, our conven- 


tion can get best results by centering public 
thought on two big and important matters: 
(1) developing a genuine system for making 
our North Carolina schools train for life and 
(2) calling attention to new 


for progess now for the first 


opportunities 
time offered 
our rural people and rural communities. 


I—Rural Education 


This convention realizes and would em- 


phasize as one of the State's supreme 
the introduction of 
truining for 


practical 
boys and practical 


agricultural 
training in 
household economics and other subjects per- 
taining to housekeeping and home-making 
for girls by the 


ed rural schools of three 


establishment of consolidat- 
teachers or more; 
the correlation and standardization of 
education through the 
county farm life 


College state 


such 
consolidated country 
schools, the schools, the A, 


and M. *» and institutions for 
wormen, 

It urges that the A. and M. 
state institute 
practical pedagogy and rural economics for 
the preparation of 
schools. 


and 
courses in 


College 
other institutions 


teachers for the rural 


It earnestly advocates such legislation by 
the next General Assembly as may be 
effect to this 


found 
necessary for 
tion. 

This convention endorses the fine work of 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs of the state and 
that this work be more closely 
linked to the existing schools and to farm 
and home 


giving resolu- 


suggests 


demonstration work, to the end 
that more practical instruction be introduced 
into the rural schools of the state and that 
all existing agricultural 
united for the 


agencies in each 
county be accomplishment of 
this end, 

3 As further aids to the development of 


a practical system of education we ulso urge 


and recommend: 



















(a> Adequate health instruction and med- 
ical inspection of all school children, 

(b) The development of nature studics 
with nature study collections in each school. 

(c) The better development of courses in 
rural economics and sociology in our State 
A. and M, College and in rural high schools 
and farm life schools, These schools should 
aim not develop good ndividual 
fauriners but lunity leaders, 

(d) Pine ijuction into country schools 
of 1 he directly re teci to coun- 
try fe, 

( The steady development of the school 
as cial, cultural, and community center 
tl i the holding at the school of farm- 
ers’, furm women's and young people's clubs, 
lectures, debat musicals, community fairs, 





and recreation features, 


. 
Ii-—Vive New Opportunities For North Caro- 
olina Farmers 


Rural progress is now so 


rapid that each 


year sees some important advance over pre- 


vious years, We feel it our duty, therefore, 


to emp 





ze and call attention ‘to itive im- 


portant new opportunities now offered our 
North Carolina farmers that had not been 


developcd when our convention met one 
year ago: 
' 


Organizing Credit 
ion of Markets of the 


Divis- 
North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture and A. and M. Col- 


Unions.—The 











lege is now offering to assist farmers in any 

neighborhood in organizing a local ‘credit 

union,’ these credit unions being virtually 

farmers’ coéperative savings and loan asso- 
ciations, whereby farmer ive encou 

cd te ive and the t} aving re utilized 

in directly building up the lo peep and 

thre ominunity. 
Cotton Grading.—tIn y North Caro- 
li y wh he cou ‘ lissionen 
t r oo t 100 ) Ip « 

t t t nd college 

uN f t 

: ) gra 2 ies 

t at ov wide are off 


needs* 


cial eotton grading has saved farmer at 
least $1.15 per bale, and we urge farmers in 
all cotton counties to get their co 
ers interested in this important new 


mmission 
oppor- 
tunity now offered the people of the 

3. National Rural Credits 
a few months it will be 


State. 

Law.—W ithin 
possible for farmers 
to organize ‘national farm loan associations’ 
and borrow one-half the value of farm lands 
at not to 


loans to run from five 


exceed 6 per cent interest, the 
to forty years Farm- 
ers owning farm lands may borrow to make 


improvements or to pay off debts, and rent- 





ring one-half the price of a farm may 


borrow the other half. At least ten persons 
wishing to borrow must join together to or- 
ganize a national farm toan association, and 
the Federal Farm 
D. C.,, and the State 
West offer to 
farmers organize. 


Loan Board, Washington, 
Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, help any group of 

1. Community Service Leagues.—Not only 
should every neighborhood have a local or- 
ganization of farmers and farm women, but 
every farm neighborhood should also have a 
‘Community Service League’ whereby all the 
citizens of « community may 
to discuss and prosecute the 
for the 
neighborhood. 


come together 
things needed 
of the 
opportun- 
State Bureau 
Raleigh, and we hope 


progress and 
Here 
ity is offered our people by-the 
of Community Service, 


development 
again a new 


many neighborhoods will take advantage of 
this service this fall. 

5. County Boards of Agriculture.—In sev- 
eral of our counties a federation of agricul- 
tural forees has been established under the 
name of County 


example, in 


Board of Agriculture. For 


Greene the County 


Board o 
Agriculture consists of the chairman of the 
commissioners, county 


president of the 


board of county sup- 


erintendent of education, 


County Farmers’ Union, county and district 


demonstration agents, one member from 


each township appointed by the county com- 


missioners, and one member appointed by 
each local union. We 


that every 


urge and recommend 


county prepare for organizing 


such a County Board of Agricultvre or some 
such federation of farm forces with such va- 
riations in membership as local conditions 
may suggest.” 


GEORGE A. HOLDERNESS, 


E. S. MILLSAPS, 

R. W. FREEMAN, 
A, J. MCKINNON, 
T. D. McLEAN, 
CLARENCE POE, 

T. E. BROWNE, 
ROGER A. DERBY, 


Committee. 





Extension Circulars for North Caro- 
lina Farmers 


HE following Extension Circulars 
may be had by citizens of North 
Carolina upon application to Agricul- 
tural Editor, North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service, Raleigh, N. C. 
No. 13—The North Carolina 
—By W. R. Camp. 


Credit Union 


No. 14—The Federal Farm Loan Act—By 
W. R. Camp. 

No, 15—Crimson Clover—By (C. B. Wil- 
liuams, 


No, 16—Hairy Vetch—By C. B. Williams, 
No. 17—Grass Mixtures for North Caro- 
lina Pastures—By (. B. Williams. 





No. 18—Tobacco Curing Barns—B E. G 
Moss, 

No. 19—The Southern Corn Bill Bug—Bv 
Z P. Metcalf. 

No, 20—Bur Clover for Improvement of 

Coastal Plain Soils Cc. B. Williams, 

No. 21—Rape for Hog Pasturage—By C. B, 
Williams. 

These circulars have just been re- 


ceived from the printers and are 
ready for immediate distribution. 
Only limited issues of each have been 
printed, and those who wish 
them in their files should 
plication immediately 


to have 
make ap- 





The Cotton Market Situation 


APID maturing, picking and mar- 

keting of the cotton crop have 
brought a check to the advancing 
tendency of the market. Futures have 
gone off about a cent from the top 
level attained immediately after the 
Bureau report on the condition of 
the crop. All this was foreseen and 
predicted here. With cotton rushing 
to market in the anxiety to realize 
while prices are good, buyers hatur- 
ally stand aloof to allow matters to 
settle somewhat. Then longs are in- 
duced to take their 
offerings come on a 
overloaded and 
tnese 


profits, and the 
market at 
unsupported. Under 
conditions a reaction is un- 
should not be taken 
too seriously. The cotton market is 
able to take care of itself this 


a\ ridable, and 





In this connection, one cannot help 
feeling some surprise at the recent 
action of the Farmers’ Union presi- 
dents at New Orleans, in fixing a 
minimum price of 12 cents for cotton. 
Such an action at such a time is well 
calculated to shake the confidence of 
holders and at the same _— time 
strenethen the confidence of those 
who are hoping to buy at a much 
lower level. While it is true that the 
price named is stated as a minimum, 
it must not be 
minimum price fixed by the seller is 
apt to be adopted as a maximum by 
the buyer. With cotton at 15 or 16 
cents, it looks absurd for the farmer 
to settle on 12 cents as a minimum. 
Such action by those who have cot- 
ton to sell will do more to weaken 
the market than anything the buyers 
could do. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 
Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets’ of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets, W. R. 
Camp, Chief. for the week ending Saturday, 


September 2. 





Cotton 


uw. 
pe 





% 














Town 

Asheville $1.951$1.2: 
Purham 15%4c] 1.05 1.00 1.00 
BRATNUCE | ii.3 asigeeece 14%c| 1.10 3.00) 1.00 
FATEIDETLON § .4.5.5%% 15¢ | Loe 7 
MERE. wv sce siss-ce 1154ec!] 1.10 
DLONTOG: 25.608 +e |16¢ 1.10 
New Bern 5c =| 1.00 
REGEN sea ee sv cL 1,02 
Salisbury 1.10 
Wilmington 97 
Winston-Salem 95 





Norfolk, Va. 





Apples, per barrel: 
Durham, $4; Hamlet, 
Chicago, Tll.—No. 
(delivered in Rale 
yellow corn, 5 





$1.20@1.50: 





87 @853 (delivered in Rale igh, 
$1.02 4 1.00 36 ). 
No. 1° Irish Potatoes- 
2.50:; Boston, $2 
Philade iphia, 
ington, $1. >; Cinecinn: ati, 
No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per 
York, $2.50@2.75: Washington, 
Baltimore, $24 2.75, 
















BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY ss 


























F ra Poultry 

a @ Per Pound 

o & —— 

Ho 1 3 

pet - n 

ea |O. 

2A :@ n 

Town mn JOS 5 

2p) 2 

es C jen) 
WBTIEV ITO: ek 6 5.500 | 34 a Lhe Lic 
DMUPRAMWE 6.66455 | 35c¢ Be 20 10« 
Hamlet : ma ie 306 28c 18« 15 
1, umberton _ | 3 5¢ utd auch Wee tear 
Maxton eee 10« 25 2h 12 
MORTOR sc. 50s]0< es Ble Be at 10¢ 
New Bern «..<.- hea aco craimoecaae BCT bk an 
WOGIGICN i s&s | 3H« 31¢ 29 Lic 13e 
falisbury ...... | 35 304 30« 14¢ lide 
Winston-Salem |.....]  3&l1ce 30e 17 Le 

Butter—Chic (creamery); 


New Or- 





New  } pg 





(firsts); 


New 
w Orleans, 30 


215 Very Low Prices 
On Larger Sizes 
s. Sold direct below any com- 
, oldest estabiished machinery and 
liead guarantee 
ytorun, 2to 
12 H- P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, ez yuyments. Big free 
circular. Smith-Courtney: Co. ahi 
821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va, && 

















overlooked that a} 
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‘SHUSTLER” 


Machinery is Guaranteed 


Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 


Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, etc, 
Guaranteed to 
do first- clase 
work. 


Salem Iron Wks. 


ae or 








Ditch 
Without 
Walking 


Make — time pan’ 
save strengt 

vards 18-inch V-daped ditch in an hour 
One man and team can easily handle 


® 
Pyday Z 
Riding Ditcher-Grader 


Best machine for drainage or irrigation 
ditches, terracing, leveling. building levees, 
cleaning ditches and gutters. road-mak- 
ing, grading, etc. Also digs flat bottomed 
ditch with sloping sides. Booklet showing 
how increased — from 12 acres pay for 
the Pile sent FREE 


INTERNATIONAL FARM IMPLEMENT CO. (Inc. 
257 W. Third Street Owensboro, Ky. 






















7857 Bu. at $2.05 Equals 
$ 


- How Much? 


The above figures show the net re- 
sults that one orchard company in this 
state received this pust season. By 
figuring up the amount you will see 
that it runs to more than $16,000, 





In all probability you will not want 
to plant as many trees as would be 
necessary to produce this quantity in 
any one season; still it is advisable to 
make a start toward a commercial 
orchard, 

We shall be glad to hear from you 
in regard to your wants. Give us as 
much information as possible when 
you write. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 166, Pomona, N.C, 

















Whys and Wherefores 
of Fall Spraying 


is the title of a little booklet, giving sevin 
reasons, oficial and non-oflicial, why it is the 
best time to spray. This booklet will be sent 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
SCALECIDE” at a very early date. If you 
are not on their mailing list, them a 
postal today giving the number of your trees 
and your dealer's name and you will receive 
a copy free. Address Dept. 23. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA PIGS 


Of the Big Ox Herd at Bargain Prices 
I offer a few of the big kind, weight 70 to 89 pounds 
at three months old. Safed deliv ery and si faction 
zuaranteed or money refunded. ape tniciene how 


send 











to feed and grow hogs with each ord 
Order your pigs now, as 12-cent pork oA toot is pre- 
dicted fur this month. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 








HIGH GRADE CHARCOAL 


For hogs and chickens, 50 pound bags $1.00 
f.o.b. facto: y. Reduced price on larger lots. 


| Spring Hope Pine Oil & Paint Works, 


Spring Hope, N. C. 




























Sewerage 
Problem 


become offensive. 


ommended by the U.S 


Is your home one of those with the unsanitary outhouse? 
Why not put in a modern sanitary toilet—prepare 

agaiast the inconveniences of winter and protect 

your family from diseases that find an ideal 
breeding place in unsanitary outhouses. 

SANISEP is the perfect system for farm houses, mill vil-#f 
lages and schools, with or without running water. Made 
of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and thcroughly, 
water proofed to prevent seepage. 
ing out—no chemicals—absolutely fireproof—will never 


GC be L 4 came ge employs the two- van or Le: s. ge ag 
19 of sewage dispos: we which was devised and is rec- 
OST BUT LITT te . Public Health Service, and 
which is recognized as being the most efficient 
known. Write for catalog and find out how economic- 
ally your house, schoo! or mill village can be made 
Sanitary. Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N.C. 























Requires no cleans 











AT LO\ 


FENG : HES Hh get poe 
BLUE RIBBON 


the South's favorite engine because so easy to start and run, 
i pint gascline per 





powerful, thoroughly re 
hour per horse power. 
day free trial and long-tin 
and sell on easy monthly payments 


?29 





ble and uses onl; 






to 16h. p.; @ecoline or ke 





home , field and shop 





fi 
2ni¢ 30- Ti 

1e guarantee. Wesave you ope money 
Our free Catalog gives full f= 


. 29scription and bottom prices on Engines 
Mill rigs and 5,000 other barga 


Write for your copy 


UP The Spotiess Co., 3; ue sous TH’S MAIL ORDE! 


rad 








koe Stag . ROE rouse, VA. 
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Wood's Seeds 


Tall Meadow 
Oat Grass 


is one of the best of hay and pastu- 
rage grasses for our Southland; 
considered better than orchard 
grass for light and medium soils; 
also makes an excellent combina- 
tion with orchard grass and red 
clover for hay and pasturage. 

It is rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity wherever sown. Westrong- 
ly recommend it as one of the 
surest cropping and most depend- 
able grasses grown. 


“Wood’s Crop Special” 
for September gives specially full 
information about this valuable 
grass, also prices and seasonable in- 
formation about all Seeds for 
Fall sowing. 


T.W. WOOD G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


**WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL”’ mailed 


free on request. Write for itand prices of 
any Seeds or Seed Grain required. 




















One Dollar’s Worth 
of Fertility 


Added 16 bu. of corn, 23 bu. of oats and 
one ton of hay per acre to my crop yields; 
andthe continued use of Rock Phosphate 
ata cost of $1.00 per acre per year has en- 
abled me to produce 5 T. alfalfa, 20 T. sil- 
age, 115 bu. corn, 88% bus. of oats, and 
52 bu. of wheat per acre.”” 

“The Improved Soil Food Book’’, a beauti- 
fully illustrated book of 116 pages gives a 
full description of the method by which this 
remarkable result was secured, and we will 
send it FREE to the first 100 farmers who 
write us and mention this paper. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Ground Rock Department 


Otey Building COLUMBIA, TENN. 
IMPROVED 
WILLIAMS "Cory"? M 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing your owngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your > 
neighbors. Increase food : 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain, Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the ¢ 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proofg 
millmade. Newscreen-* 
ing device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on the improved WILLIAMS = 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 

























WILLIAMS MILL MFG, CO., BOX 27,' RONDA, N. C. 


Rides Like An Auto 


made just like the finest automobile springs. 

absorb allthe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 
riding spring wagon. Aset on your wagon will enable 

PS you to get your perishable produce to market & 
Ujjin first class conditionalways. Insiston Har- 

vey’s. Ifyourdealer can't supply you write 
us for free catalog and price list. j 


i Harvey Spring Co.,738-17th St., Racine, Wis 














Roofing prices still climbing. Cc 
If you order now, we can pro- md 
tect you on price of celebrated PER 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 


ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 
resister known. Anybody can lay it; etrictly Ist 
grade; contains notar;no secondsnor shortlengths; 
1 ply 88c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 eq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old 
reliable house; circular and samples free. Our 


RUBBER ROOFING 


arte 


ee 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 

















J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 











POOL YOUR COTTON SEED 





| With Short Cotton Crop, Seed Prices 





Should Be Highest Ever, but to 
Get Full Prices, Farmers Must Sell 
by Carload, Not Wagon Load 


HE prices of cottonseed oil, meal 


and hulls will probably exceed 
ali previous records this season, and 
if producers of cotton wish to 
get a fair share 


of the high prices, 
they must market 
cottonseed slowly 
and the seed 
should be dispos- 
ed of under the 
contract or pool- 
ing system A 
large per cent of 
manufactured pro- 
ducts are sold un- 
der contracts. If the contract sys- 
tem is good for manufacturers, it 
should be good for farmers. 
+ & % 


MR. GREEN 


If you are a member of the Farm- 


fore this season is over. Whether the 
price goes that high or not, there is 
nothing to be lost by holding seed 
until after the debt-paying period has 
passed—unless the later market con- 
ditions are altogether different from 
those that have existed in former 
years. Y 





Making Farm Homes More Attractive 


A Big Problem 


E HAVE corn-producing and pig- 
raising contests, and premiums 
are offered at county and state fairs 


for the best exhibits of livestock and | 
con- | 


agricultural products. These 
tests and prizes often serve a good 
purpose. But inasmuch as the at- 
tractiveness of farm life 
largely upon the farm home and the 
habits of living in the home, would 


it be out of place for Local Unions to | 


create some rivalry among members 
in improving the home surroundings? 
If it is desirable to give premiums for 
things which farmers sell to 
other people happy, wouldn’t it be 





farm owners. 


is possible, 


progress is possible. 


Profit to the communities; 


Branson. 





HOW ABSENTEE LANDLORDISM HALTS PROGRESS 


N ONE of our Georgia counties 80 landlords, owning a _ thousand 
I acres of land or more apiece, own nearly one-half the entire county. 

What is the hope for progress in this county? 
now build all the churches, pay the salaries of all the preachers, erect 
all the schoolhouses, pay well-nigh all the taxes. 
the entire burden of community support. 

Propose a tax levy for better schools, improved public highways, 
greater attention to public health and sanitation, and they shrink into 
their shells like periwinkles, horns and all. . 

But here is another county of one-horse farmers—not tenants but 


The burden of taxation, church and school support fall equally and 
lightly upon a large number of people. 

Schools, churches, roads, business, industries thrive, and the very 
air is vibrant with hope and energy. 

In a county with a small number of large landowners little progress 


In a county with a large number of small landowners every form of 
There are a hundred Georgia counties in which large estates could 
with profit be broken up into small farms and occupied by owners— 


Profit to the owners and purchasers; 


Profit to churches and schools and roads. 
Profit to business, to farming and 


These landowers 


They carry almost 


industries of all sorts. —E. C. 








ers’ Union see that your Local or 
county Union begins at once to make 
arrangements for pooling cotton seed 
to sell in quantities. If you are not 
a member of the Farmers’ Union, the 
sensible thing to do is to get within 
the organized ranks as quick as possi- 


‘ble, for there can be no codperative 


marketing without organization. 
* Ok OO 


Wherever as much as a carload of 
of cotton seed can be assembled at 
one shipping point by organized 
farmers this season, and it is made 
known to the mills, eager buyers will 
seek your selling agent, for cotton oil 
mill men are going to be mighty hun- 
gry for seed. That, however, doesn’t 
mean that they, or their buyers, will 
pay you the highest market price for 


| seed sold by an individual, a wagon- 


advice is to order now from this advertisement. 
SMITA-COURTNEY CO., 821 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 





LASTER BOARD 


/ Spotless Perfection Plaster Board 

——— costs 1-3 less than lath and plaster; 

== twice as good; anybody can apply. 

Lowest prices, shipped quick and lit- 

tlefrt. from Rich’d. New Fal] catalog FREE. 

THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond. Va. 
“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, 


Water Wheels, Engines. 
DeLOACH CO., 537, ATLANTA, GA. 











When writing to advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer, 


load at the time. We must quit sell- 

ing this valuable by-product of cot- 

ton by wagon loads and arrange to 

sell collectively in carload quantities. 
- e * 

Farmers’ Union contract blanks for 
selling or for exchanging cotton seed 
for meal may be had on application 
to either J. Z. Green, Marshville, N. 
C., or W. C. Crosby, Raleigh, N. C. 

* *” * 

Don’t be in too big hurry about dis- 
posing of your cotton seed, and quit 
selling them on the streets by the 
wagon load. The unorganized farm- 
ers will sell enough that way to keep 
the mills supplied early in the season. 
Remember the price of cotton seed 
reached $50 a ton last season and 
there is talk now about $75 a ton be- 


equally as desirable to offer a prem- 
ium to the member who does most to 
improve the home conveniences and 
environments and make _ the 
surroundings more attractive, during 
a given period of time? 

* Ok Ok 


Last winter, after driving over the | 
greater portion of a county, I came in | 


view of a country home that stood 
out differently in appearance from 
the other homes, in that the yard had 
a green carpet of lawn grass. Com- 
pared with the bare yards, this yard 
looked like life, while there was noth- 
ing about the other yards to indicate 
life. When I asked the demonstration 
agent about it he said that farmer had 
sought information from him as to 
what to do and the kind of grass that 
should be sowed, and all it had cost 
him was to plow the yard, prepare a 
seed bed, make a liberal application 
of lime and sow the lawn grass seed. 
The residence wasn’t any better than 
the average, but with the green lawn 
grass in winter it presented a much 
more attractive appearance than resi- 
dences that cost two or three times 
as much, without grass in the yard. 
a ee 


“How Can We Make Our Farm 
Homes More Attractive?” is, indeed, 
an appropriate question for discus- 


sion in the Local Unions occasionally, 
if it is our purpose to make our farm 
homes better places to live. Farming 
is a life as well as a business, and the 
things that affect the human side of 
life are as important as those that af- 
fect the business side. 1.2. G. 


depends | 


make ! 


home | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















’tMi BigM 
Don’t Miss the Big Money 
4 be E virgin soil that the stumps keep out 

of cultivation in the best soil you have, 
You can pull outan acreor more of stumps 
in a day at a cost offrom 3c to5c per stump. 
No matter how big or tough the stump, it 
walks right out when the Hercules gets hold 
of it. Withthe stump come all the long tap 
roots that spread outin alldirections. The 
land is left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 


Triple 

Fripte Stump Puller 
Let us send you proof that thou- 

sands of farmers have mai 











one 
saving proposition, 
BERCULES MFG. CO; 
180 25th 


Low Price 








| Pounds Pull 








Solve the 
problem. Try a 
Martin 10 days at our risk. 


{iz Ditcher 
ae LU Terracer 


Cuts ditches, makes terraces and levees. 
Levels land, grades roads. All Steel— 
lasts alifetime. Reversible and ad- 
justable. Ask about 
trial offer. Write for 

free books. 
Owensboro 
Ditcher and Grader 

Company, Inc. 

Box 315, Owensboro, Ky. 





















Yoke. 


Is guaranteed to 
prevent cattle get- 
ting through wire 
fences, can’t injure 
animal. Made 
of steel and wire, 
light, strong, four 
adjustments 30 
} i If not 
satisfied send it 
back, we refund 
purchase price and 
yg postage. By parcel post prepaid. 

Each $.50; 4% dozen, $2.50; 

1 dozen, $4.75. 

CARPENTER MFG. CO., 


[EARLY APPLES| 


Seem to Be the Word Nowadays. 


IXvery mail brings requests from buy- 
ers for the names of growers. We have 
been surprised to see how lightly this 
field has been scratched. You get quick 
returns, 2 and 3 years from planting; the 
profits seem rather astonishing. One man 
in Illinois cleared $5,000 this summer, 

If you are interested, we shall be glad 
to make suggestions; we are fortunate 
in being well stocked this fall on varie- 
ties double starred (**) for profit. 


The Cumberland Nurseries, 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 
iad * 


THE GUARANTEE 
LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER. 


Free useful gift given to 
each inquiry. 





























Beautifully illustrat. 








Write for ed CATALOG FREE 
Topay! for the asking. 


Our special patented features have them all 

guessing. No one else can use them. but some 

others try to imitate them. Thousands of American 

farmers have discovered for themselves that not one of 

| the imitations begin to equal the original GUARANTEE 
LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER. 

Pay attention to the name of the spreader you buy. 
Nicknames encourage substitutes. Our trade mark 
“GUARANTEE” protects you from substitution.. 

WRITE US AT ONCE for full information concerning 
the “GUARANTEE SPREADER," the spreader of 
*“*“NO REGRETS.”’ 


Guarantee Mfg. Co., Dept. F-3, Baltimore, Md. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to 
scribe, 


sub- 





























Saturady, September 16, 1916] 


Make a Partnership With Your Ten- 
ants 


NY system of farming land by ten- 

ants that does not provide for 
the maintenance and improvement of 
the soil must produce net results 
which are unsatisfactory and disap- 
pointing both to land-owner and ten- 
ant. If the advancing speculative 
prices of lands could have been elim- 
inated from the net proceeds, tenant 
farming would have long ago bank- 
rupted almost every land-owner who 
has depended entirely upon that 
method of farming. 


Almost every farm that has been 
left to changing and moving tenants 
has lost in soil fertility and in pro- 
productive value, yet the ‘selling 
prices of lands have steadily advanc- 
ed, and this advance in speculative 
land values is the only thing that has 
saved the land-holder. With a con- 
tinuation of soil depletion and a cor- 
responding decrease in the actual 
productive value of the soil we need 
not be surprised to see not only the 
end of advancing speculative land 
values but an ultimate reaction and 
a crumbling away of land values that 
are not based upon actual productive 
capacity. 

HE oH * 

As I have said before, there is no 
system of renting farm lands quite as 
good as securing thrifty and reliable 
tenants and taking them into part- 
nership on the share basis, letting it 
be especially emphasized in the con- 
tract that the tenant must put in the 
winter soil-building crops on such 
terms may be agreed upon, and 
then as the soil becomes more pro- 
ductive both tenant and land-holder 
shall share in the increase. The land- 
holder should provide for the winter 
rotation for soil improvement, even 
if it temporarily reduces his immed- 
iate net income. 


as 


* * * 
By “net income” | mean the stand- 
ing rent price usually paid for the 
land under the ordinary land-robbing 
ienant system. Cash rents that rep- 
resent soil depletion can hardly be 
rightly called net income. 

In some sections it is becoming the 
custom for the land-holder and ten- 
ant to share half and half in the crop, 


the land-holder furnishing the land, 
the clover seed, rye, vetch, etc., for 
the cover crops and also the commer- 
cial fertilizers, and the tenant furn- 


ishes the stock, tools and labor. 
Another partnership method is for 
the tenant to get three-fourths the 
crop and the land-holder one-fourth. 
In this instance the tenant furnishes 
three-fourths the price the clover 
seed, rye, etc., and puts in the seed at 
his own expense, and he also pays for 
the three-fourths the cost of the com- 


of 


mercial fertilizers, furnishing his 
own work animals, tools, etc. 
In either of these cases the land- 


owner and tenant become partners 
and both share in the growth and in- 
crease that comes from soil-building 
methods, and there is some incentive 
for a tenant to remain on a farm that 
is becoming more productive each 
year, provided of course that he is 
permitted to share in the increased 
production of the soil which he 
helping to build up. 3-2. G. 


is 





How Our Local Has Helped Its Mem- 
bers and the Community 


UR Local has helped its members 
and the community by the codp- 


erative buying of fertilizers, grocer- 
ies and farm machinery. I have been 


trade agent for the Christian 
Local of Hertford County 
years and have handled about $8,000 
worth of fertilizer for its members 
each year, saving them from $1 to $3 
per ton. This year we bought nitrate 
of soda codperatively and borrowed 
the money from our local bank to 
pay cash for it, thus saving $320 on 
what we used after paying interest 
on -the borrowed money. We have 


Home 
for three 


also been buying our groceries such 
as flour, sugar, coffee, etc., together, 
thereby getting wholesale prices. 

We are planning to grow more 
wheat and oats in the future and ex- 
pect to buy planting and _ harvest- 
ing machinery cooperatively in order 
that we may handle it economically. 
Our local has made us realize the fact 
that “no man lives to himself.” 
has taught us to bear one another’s 
burdens. If one of our members has 
some misfortune such as losing a 
horse, getting a house burned, or any- 
thing of the kind, we 
and help him get another. At our last 
meeting one brother got up and said 
that the Local had made him love the 
brethren more, which shows that the 
Union helps in a social as well as 
business way. 

We usually have some helpful dis- 
cussions at each meeting and occa- 


sionally we appoint four of our young | 


members to debate some subject. This 
helps them to express themselves 
better and it not only helps the 
speakers but the hearers as well, as 
we always select some live issue. 
Our Local has not been as active in 
helping the community directly as it 
has in helping its members, but the 
subject has not been without consid- 
eration. We have done much to pro- 
mote better schools and better roads. 
We have discussed these subjects un- 
til people realize that money spent 


on roads and schools is not a tax but | 


an investment. We have a committee 
appointed at the present time to see 
how much extra money we can get 
from the general fund in order to get 
a longer school term. We have also 
helped our community by keeping 
the middleman’s dollar in the 
munity. We 
ticing some of the laws of 
—laws that we 


sanitation 
would have known 


nothing about had it not been for the 


discussions in our Local. 

Summing it up then 
plies; that every 
on his neighbors in a large measure; 
that money for schools and roads is 


money well spent, and that sanitation | 


pays. Our Local has not only taught 
us these things but it has also caused 
us to put them into practice and has 
thus developed the “community 
tt.” G. B. 
Murfreesboro, oF 


spir- 
> CORY, 
N. 





“How Our Local Is Helping Its Mem- 


bers and the Community” 
UR Local 


made 


Union is. principally 
up of poor people—hard 
working men and women who after 
making a doilar want to spend it so 
that they can get much for it as 
possible. They appreciate what our 
Union has done for them as you will 
see farther on. 


as 


A good many of our members have 
stopped buying on credit—and this is 
due to the Union. They meet at the 
Union and discuss different questions 
and this helps a great deal some- 
times. Several months ago it was de- 
cided to begin a little buying fund, 
the money to be furnished by the 
members. Each member put as much 
in the treasury as he wished, 
from $1 to $10. He was to draw 
interest, but just let it be used 
the purchasing agent to buy grocer- 
16S, €tc, 


say 


The purchasing 
self, has a retail 
and buys the 
equipment for 


agent, who 
merchant’s license 
goods, furnishes 
weighing, measuring, 
etc., and sells to Union members at 
cost—delivery charges and all losses 
added to wholesale prices. 
lation is allowed. 

The farmers’ wives have a market- 
ing system in operation and sell their 
chickens, butter, eggs, etc., to a mar- 
ket man for cash. No one is finding 
any fault with the way it is being run 
and it has been a great help to our 
Union members, thus far, and we 
sure it will continue to be helpful. 


B. B. HALL. 
Va. Rt. 4, 


are 


Beaver Dam, 


It | 


go to his rescue | 


com- | 
: | 
have helped it by prac- 


, our Local has 
taught us to coOperate in buying sup- | 
man is dependent | 


no | 
by | 


is my-| 


the | 


No specu- 
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ine Farms Cheap 
But only to the right kind of folks 


We want neighbors—the kind that will co-operate 
with us in developing a model rural community. 


There is no Land in the entire section owned by Ne- 
groes. 


There are no richer or better laying lands in North 
Carolina. 








Knowingly we will not sell land to other than those 
we will be glad to have as neighbors. 


Write any of us for full particulars—but better still 
come and see us. 








R. R. Little, 
J. L. Baldwin, 
W. A. Smith, 





L. D. Frutchey, J. F. Stanbach, 


J. L. Little, |§ Wm. T. Stanbach, 


J. B. Ussery, Alexander Smith, 
Mangum, N. C. 















































Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton rows 
and you will havea valuable grain 
crop in the spring. No need to 
make several trips to plow and har- | 
row the land, or wait *til crops 

} are gathered. Your fields are well culti- 
f vated and packed in summer. They make an ideal 


seed bed for grain. Just plant grain between the 
tows din 






| 
) 
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Protects crop 
from winter 


killing Save % Labor of ati Grain 


You can plant three rows at atime. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cotton and 

corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damage to the grain. Fertilizer can be applied 

with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows. The plants are protected from 

winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their ‘spewing up.’’ Every plant is in a basin 
where it receives ample moisture. You are far surer of a stand than if you sow 

broadcast, or with a Western Drill. Noimitators can do the work the’*Cole Way.” 

Write for our catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. \ 


THE COLE MFG. CO., | 4 Jd Uj) 


GREAT NORTH CAROLINA 
EES STATE FAIR 
RALEIGH, N. C., OCT. 16-21, 1916. 


Agricultural Building Rebuilt. 
Increased Railroad Sidetracks inside the Grounds, facilitating unload- 

ing and loading of exhibits. 

Walkways Paved. 

Competitive County Exhibits of Blue Ribbon Winners at County Fairs. 
Magnificent Good Roads Display. Poultry Display. 
Agricultural Exhibit. Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 
Canning Clubs. Forestry Exhibits. 
Cotton Contests. Farm Machinery Displays. 
Stock Exhibits. Pig Clubs. Educational Exhibits. 
Splendid Line of Free Attractions. 
Plenty of Fact, Fun and Frolic for Everybody. 
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Twice as 
long as wood shingles 
You must have a new roof —Your Barn, Residence, Out- 
house may be in such shapenow astorequireone. Make 
the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
put on the roof to last as long as the building, you cando thisif you use 


CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES | 


Exhaustive Building tests h: that first cost is no 
CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES laststwice as long as the 


won't warp, crack, rot — curl up like wood, 





soem ons 8 me 


nor rust, a " bulge like cheap 
| tin. Once put on they last as long asthe building, Easy to lay, no needed 
| mer and n urni: alvanized or Painted. 
| Write today for information, prices, booklet. Tells all about roofing. 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., Dept. A. Wilmington, BI.C, 





When writing to advertisers say: “1am writing you @s 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
| the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




































TAMWORTHS Barred Plymouth Rocks—February C Every Farmer and Groceryman Needs One 
" we swe 5 " ed cockerels and pullets, pure-bred. rite | —Esg candling outfits. Electric light un, 
BREEDERS’ CARDS B sip re oeng ees weeks = pont ae Hons for prices. O. F. Wolf, Marion, S.C. 65c; oil tin, fits on number two wae: $50. 
AND Wille, N.C. i ite aa ge om | For Sale—150 pullets, 250 young cocks, 26 Auker, 2175 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. 
» N. Sz 50 8, 28 a 
° 2a ana . Whaaeie AUST ie ae | hens, $1 each, f. o. b, Louisburg, N. C., Ma- Wanted—To get in touch with farmers 
FARMERS EXCHANGE weet Sale oe 4 ph solah I og <i bth hy ber | pleville Barred Plymouth Roc Farm, H.| who wish to know the cheapest, safest, and 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) hi sated ten Beater Napier AS Pit gidetes | H. Hobgood, Mgr., Mapleville, N. C. best way to clear their stump lands. Stat 
We will insert ads for our Progressive ay will be promptly rel funded. Deter TFA GTaE = GEESE ———— | number of acres, kind of soil, size and kind 
2 ‘ ‘ en i spar > 3 > p ! u ais ¢ a out - f stumps & 1 le Y s} \ u TT. B ‘hay- 
ana ct on age ae aula aoa man ae 7 YORKSHIRES eT nc A ~ For Sale—Durot -Jersey pigs from $5 to 
the ate ae , paper ieee ane ae lala For Sale Cheap—Y wt, sows, bred. S. MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS $15, according to age. . One ten ton Road 
‘ ate 4 ents 2 » @ ser- > es, . 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, W. Hay EnOM, Ns 


ler » thousé lollars; > thirty-five 
eat FEUAGS AEN ECL UNITeNIS TIE NV ICG ECUIMIE? Niree cg cece i pace oe 




















— = j "Soe or S il e te. > ye =< 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; ABERDEEN-ANGUS ducks of tinest exhibition type. J. C. Pat- rece “dollars Tw 4 water Pere Lee pe 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Bach For Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, write J. M. | SOS harlotte, N.C, _ | ers, four log cars and small engine, W. 
word, number. or initial (including each Allen, Kingston, Tenn. Look—Barron’s White Leghorns and Fish- Vv ine ent, © ( ‘apron, \ a 

word, number or initial in name and = 7 age el's Write Rock cockerels, $1.50 each Mrs = 

address) counts aS a separate word. Ad- For Sale—Fine registered Angus Bull I. K. D Seer errs Litt! i aMeuntsin6 Cc. .. * HONEY 

Sertibenents: rot accented. without cash. || weanling, also six nice grade heifers. Cun- | {=o ee eee 











with order. If the rate seems high, re- ningham Farm, Lancaster, S. C. | Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cock four When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 


por : ” —— | years old, 1 prize winne1 Greenyille 1915 your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
Three > re y. ¢ Cc res |? re: 4 ’ R 
postage alone to send a letter to each of $50 pie gg A nc 1 so Mag a and two good hens for $15. Stock and eggs sino. ee. 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your noth sexes, $7.50 cach. Maytield Wark for sale. ¢ <a Rock Poultry Yards, Box LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
ad at this. low. rate. Stamps accepted ae Te * | 245, Pickens, S. C - ?F ES TIGL 
p P Maryton, Va. AND SYRUPS 
for amounts less than $1. : : 


Rates for’ combined editions made JERSEYS» SEEDS AND PLANTS a Syrup Labels—Best, beautiful 
known on application. aaa 7g ~ ay 







































































Two Nehiy ~lbed Jersey Bull Yearliies designs. Print any quantity. Request sam- 
i ‘ é Ss, les ar rices. 2edwards-Ar a 
also milk cows, Suncrest Farm, Kollock, CABBAGE | endl soar tiok Eee aw tay earn aes 
So ‘s ing = ——— SESE an —— =| nee 
MACHINERY | pouch Carola: _| Cabbage Seed for frost-proof plants. | , 
Jersey Bull Calves — Six weeks to four | Write for prices, Durham Seed House, Dur- | 
Sale—One Deering Corn Shredder and months old; highly bred; out of great cows. | ham, N. C. H CUR LAND EXCHANGE 
ne = 5 . 1 | Stoke Pogis blood makes them worth $20 to | ~~ TAUR 
s De se seas s, $100. i A ; 4 } arge ae “9 ri 
W.H aren, Canren, Va. SPS in 100 | $25 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money | ————————— sf LOVER ———__-——— | , Large and smal] farms for sale. Write A. 
Paice nce ae | back, L. M. Mason, Merriwether, S. C. Bur Clover—Single and double screened. | M¢Kenzie, Chadbourn, N, C. 
Wanted—To buy-a good second-hand corn | ~~—— mack eo > - | Lambert, Darlington, Ala. For Sale—Seven 1} ha vinini 
I f 1a) . . 5 , Se Seven hundre € s farming 
shredder. Must be in good condition and | BERKSHIRES PRT ET Ee ~< inwae | lane. Chester har io ; bn ee mare si 
7 ‘ : pote “ine ; = Best quality double screened Bur Clover, : 1ester Turner, Hillsboro, N. C, 
cheap. W. H. Mitchell, Talledega Springs, | Hereford Cattle—I have several srad® | 49 cents a pound. Pedigreed Seed Com- | ~s0-a Par EE —*__ 
Alabama. | cows and heifers for sale. 1 registered bull, pany, Hartsville, S. C. Ww Mite YH ile, 5a Hor a, ale—-One mile tro 1 
$150. Joseph Graham, Iron Station, N. C v9 i good school. Arch McLean, White- 





HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED HOLSTEINS - " Nitrogen Bacteria for Clovers, Alfalfa, ville, N. 


Vetch. Acre $1; 5-acres $4, postpaid. Guar- | ~ 



























































% = ; a iy =" od char abor: “ies lanta, G Farms for Sale in eastern North Carolina 
Young married man; experienced farmer Regist red Holstein Calves—Finely bred | anteed. Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. | and Virginia, A. B. Deans, Attorney, Wi!- 
and milker, work on livestock farm, Sun- ts gp Pte ae ee ee. | For Sale—Bur clover seed in bur, 10c¢ per | son, N. C. 
pea cso cc xy UL. S. Government. rite J. P. ylor rear 2 lots “ " : a oad TET 
crest Farm, Kollock, S.C. Otinge: Va. ae | pound. vier es J es a eer Lae ee vies | Small Farm for Sale—Buildings. Fine to- 
“Wanted—c ‘apable “man to work. small | - = = Sie ie - - - | prices on large ots. J. ©. Nillebrew, Fenelo, | bacco land. Easy terms. Box 23, Aberdeen, 
farm on shares. Fruit and poultry. J. G. For , Sale—One car load of high-grade North Carolina. North Carolina, 
Whitfield, New Windsor, Md. foun as ae = aoe Pipa Southern Bur Clover Ready—Inoculated. For Orange County Farms—Address Th 
_ — € 10nths old. * . sandy & Sons, - hc ao Sis aren “ante sahe ore | 4 ge : : EE 
Wanted—Salesmen to handle pecan trees | Burkeville, Va. : bushe Is panko ee! 30 A 7 a ge “3 he | Enterprise, Hillsboro, N. C, (Orange Coun- 
and general nursery stock. Harlan Farms = a —_—— than pt it sa ia dollar. othran ty’s Leading Paper.) 
Nursery, Pecan Specialists, Lockhart, Ala. POLLED DURHAM Link, Abbevi le, 5. ©. coarse) ee Saloon ftUuGK, tabaces Bnd cotton 
- - = ‘ 5 cite, cea _ ve near iy é a c o 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic | _ Polled Durham Bull, 10 months old, a) | Buy Your Bur ¢ lover Seed F had Fae lands, Price and terms right. Cc. M. Reave-, 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery | £004 one. G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, | Stock F arm The largest ies ae ae He | (owner), Fairmont, N. C 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, | Virsinia, pe a a = gre i Seavial mite bred ~ For Sale—50 farms in ae Bee eo 
Smith ros., D . 26, Concord, Ga. ae taal es offered. .25 per bushel. §& c aS : Sale—i a s ; € n spot « 
: ae pees z= oe ws sade es eee 5... ae reas 100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting | South ¢ arolina, $10 to $80 per acre. Day 
Wanted—Man _of experience, about 30 Buy the Dual Beef and Butter Cattle—To instructions with orders. Roadview Stock Realty ompany, Gre enwood, S. _C. 
years of age, with little or no family, to | prevent inbreeding will sell_or exchange my Farm, Marion, Ala. Wanted—To lease two or four-horse far 
take charge of truck garden. Apply with | handsome ae ae Red Poll bull. wm. i ~ OATS | good level land near high =) hool ana Sine 
Nerten < of — to X. Y. Z, Oxford, | Thorne, Airlie, N. C piaacearamaiaiiaasatinet Re eatin eee | Address Box 64, Kolloch. S. ¢.. Rt. 1 
North Carolina, Pulghu See ats f Sale—9 shel ~ —— Na te los 
HORSES AND JACKS pe ee de bushel. If you have a farm to sell. Let me subd 
Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac a a ee vide ‘and sell it at. ian. f tak Wee You 
3 Sor Se : ¢ fas sta)})i . — e & sel} q auc *¢ ge < 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay For Sale—Shetland Ponies, 1 stallion, 6 | 75° Bushels Fulghum Seed Oats—Reclean- highest price for eear. sad. Jj Dp. nad f 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete | Mares, © shed Mee NUS SE) EGO UA Une Ee } ed, $1 per bushel. J. F. Hawkins, Newber- — Rale igh, N.. C eo ieee ae wrt re ‘ 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co For Sale Cheap—Registered imported Cly- | ry, S. C., Rt. 7. ~ eanennte ia 
Danville, Va., Box Y-23 x desaate Stallion, seven years old. Gentle and | ° Gai cia RATS TOGA TS TS ee oe F a ms for Sale —I have them of almo-: 
Pesition—By young married man as over- | easy to handle. Weight, 1,700 pounds, well | pysnet. Fedig a hte! ie sii a ee Fa ‘ every kind. Buy now so can get possessicy 
seer on plantation. Practical experience in | made, sure foal getter. Has to be seen to Kin ppd Ze ae ple. Jd. : : - xt Seasous ye Nome what you want. R. 
farming and stock-raising. Apply, C. S. A., | be appreciated, Gco, H. Sparks, Mitchells ES : emsaeee vince, Raleigh, N.C. 
Box 12, Walterboro, S. C Virginia, 


‘For Sale—Celebrated Fulghum Oats. Cold Farms for Sale—If on the market for 


For Sale—Fine Shetland Ponies—Terms to resistant, ee eee i "Bios a ak ok oar COCUOR, tobacco, or grain farm, it would pi 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES suit, prices reasonable. The very ing f 4 I . oly tags RB waren is you “ 


thing for 






































































































































































































































































































to get my farm list before buying. 
r : s R 3. Dez s ti : rc 4 
school! children and every child should have bushel. J. G, Dean, Daw ao G io c . Hugh Ape sa N. c. 

Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from | one. Here is your chance to get one cheap. | Oats—Hammond's Seed Oats—Your seed 456-Acre Farm, “Marlboro County. #0 acre 
fuaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. | Cash or installment. J. Oliver Cutehin, | oats. 14 years growing seed oats. Pure; pro- | cleared. House and barn. Near city, schoc 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. Shady Grove Farm, Elwood, Va lific; early: beardless; recleaned: lee church and railroad, zee per acre. Hic} kson 

S Sey ea rust and smut proof; no grass or weed seed. L umber Co., Kellock. S. C 
r Sale— > Coach Sté a> | - : Xollock, 5. 
LIVESTOCK | H Fo ae, (French ae B toniscige 9 st | For sample, price and book: “How to Grow eee ——----——--- 
| ee rister as Number 4148 Gal “ ‘h 3 Res Oats,” write the South’s only seed oats spe- For Re nt—E quipped Datry ¥ _ and truck far 
- . tegis as Number 8. olor, chestnut. | aiatict Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga on three hundred acres. Established bus 
BERKSHIRES Foaled May 29, 1903. Sired by Government | —* bn : 7 g : ae “_ | ness, suburb city thirty thousand inhab:- 

Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pe- a coma phar bis ae bt Pern RAPE me tants. Address Box 298, Durham, N. Cc. 

+ r. cate Oo re gree “eaads yaCK Oo a | : ex — . os 
tersbure, Ve Va. — | Strong in Arabian blood. Kind, sound ante j Dwarf Essex Rape, eight cents per pound. | _We cut up, advertise and sell farms antl 

Registe aba Berkehine | Pigs— Sred right and | get. Weight 1345. Will sell or trade very | Durham See d House, Durham, N.C. city property at auction, also farms boug!- 
ed right. Sold under money back guaran- | reasonable. J. Frank Eppes, Attorney, RYE | ee ig oe 6 Write us today. <A: 
rip tes . : si a os ni . < - ) lantic Coas ealty Company, Offices: - 
ee oe See Saree oe hain bn Mes Rb North Georgia Rye gives best results. | tersburg, Va. and Greenville, ‘Ya 

Pure-br Berkshire Pigs—Biltmore and ! DOGS | Write for prices, Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. Ce = * ct oe ah a 
Selwyn 6 and 12 weeks old. Price | - rR pe 2 ee *F 7 = aa or Sale—135-acre Ae located in ¢x- 
ee and Dy cach White ros rebate Pure-bred Pointer ~ Puppies—A. Vermont, | Wanted—To buy one thousand bushels of treme northwest part of Richmond Count 
North Camatine. bd eS " ’ Smithtie 1d, N.. Be good, new North Carolina seed rye. D, ds N. C. River bottom, woodland, ridge Jan 

: o a — | Gore Co., Wilmington, N. C \ les — a tn : He 2 see 
—- 4 Pedigreed Collie pups Scbtea Curber= | s ’ : _ CCA ideal farm in a fine section and at 
Registered Berkshire Pi; igs- Of the finest : ps. Ee | : , > ~~ bargai yi for arti . 3 
‘ tlle. Fe < | STR: S=RRIES vargain. Write for particulars. P. O. B 
qualit Carefully selected and bred. None ville, : rfax, Va. eee - | = heen ul ae es = 100, Mangum, N. ¢c. 
better. 2 months old, registered, $8; pedi- | Pure-bred English ~ Bloodhound _ Puppies | Strawberry |} lants—We are offering the - . _ 
greed, $7 each, F,. T. Buice, Hickory Grove, | W. N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. C following varieties of strawberry plants for Bareain—2*i acres land, well watered 
South Carolina. jee = — immediate shipment. Lady Thompson, Mis- | Miles Pine Bluff. Good roads, schools an! 
os - ——-—— — --- = Pure-bred Sc otch Collie puppies, “from im- sionary, Klondike, G Eariv Ozark, churches. Grow bright tobacco, cotton, co 
DUROC-JERSEYS ported stoc k, $5 each. W. E. Mudgett, Me- | Chesapeake, Ewell's } and Chipman, oats, peaches, ete. Some timber. Pa 

Registered Duroc Pigs—Benton & Ellis. bane, N.C. as Price, 85e per 100, postpaid: by express, 500 | cleared, $2,200, at once, Write Ellis Dodso 

Monticello, Ga : pare SHEEP AND GO ror $1.60: 1,000 for $2.50. Send for descrip- , Pilot Mountain, N. C. 
ee tte. : a : pfs ht <r tive price list. Piedmont Plant o., Dept. Farms—Lee. Guilf ad Kawa 

Duroe - Jersey sows, gilts, boars. ee For Sale—Three pure-bred § hropshire ram | F, Greenville, S. C. ee Bets is 4€¢ aul ord and Alamance cou: - 

Pretlow, Point Caswell, N. C. lambs, $10 each, D. M. Elder, Burlington, pete - " see ana } thes of almost any size to suit buyer. Al<9 
: : North Carolina \ SUDAN GRASS ; four surburban small] farms near Greensbo 
egisterec Duroc Pigs, Gilts, Boars— 2 | . jena “eee > FRR — er agen Will sell to worthy voung men on very e: 
“Crac cke rjacks.”’ David Barrow, Pelham Ga 500 Breeding ™ wes—From 2 to 6 years old. | sudan Grass Besd—Guarantecd pure; cer- terms, Six per cent ir s yr. 5 ath: 
’ > | Also goats, in car lots or less, Roadview tified by state and county experiment a@sso- | ¢ ee per cent interest. J. E. Lathe 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Reds—Best breed- | Stock Farm Manion Aes toadvie ciation, Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- | Cotton Merchants, Greensboro, N.C. 

yr, Shoats and pigs for sale. H.S. Crabill, ; _— _—_—_— town, Texas. For Sale—Fine Roanoke River Stock Far®. 
Toms Brook, Va. | For Sale—Five registered Shropshire ram | ee 583 acres, on National Highway, two mi?+>+ 

eee —— pecans = ~ | lambs, out of good blocky ewes, sired by 200- | VETCH from town, good buildings, well water 

og eal aces boar and sow pigs 10 } pound ram. Price, $17.50 each. F, P, Lath- ! Hairy Vetech—Fresh and clean. Frank | and spl lendid community. Price to. qu 
ties eae Pee bo leorige + guaranteed. Joseph | am, Belhaven, N. C. Puryear, Orange, Va. buyer, 000. Write today for particul: 

- Jon 4 ‘ E, IMs 4 | ————— memeoreenaniareceneeetastih 4 oS oa >t exalt 
es 2a zen RABBITS "MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND. PLANTS and descriptions of other farms,  Jeffrs 

Fine registered Duroe pigs at reduced | 5 - A en ee ——— - Hester and Company, Chase City, Va. 
price for thirty days. Valley View Stock Grown e : Hares—Pair $2.50; young- Tomato Plants, $1 per thousand; | cabbage a : a ee i 

nd Grain Farm, Gold Hill, N. Cc. er pair, $1.75. Ennis Johnson, Clayton, N. (. | and collard, $1.50; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- | ..,‘ “atl, Hogs and Stock Farm for 

Pigs—Pure-bred Durocs, 8 weeks, $ TWO OR MORE BREEDS | paid. Oaklin Harm, Satishury, N.C: f Vuside ona U. a Mapsricene Station 
- igs— re-brec iroes, $ eeks, reg- J —————— - - —_——— ° ? ‘ida ane . 2xperiment Station 
istered, $6, 400-pound herd boar, reg- | Fresh milk cows for sale. H. J. White, Sh \ipping Cabbage, Strawberry Plant=— | investigate Colson 2rm, 600 acres, togeth: 
istered. W. Hoover, Crouse, N. C. | Bladenboro, N. Cc. From our Lookout Mountain Farm. All va- ith the hogs, cattle, fields, pastures, wat 

: 5 oe : | : rieties, Cabbage, $1; strawberries, $20. ver supply, houses, soil, equipment, stock ed 
f Du rar registered bre d gilt 175 pounds, Can use your surplus swine and eattle. 1000, J. Q. Dorris & Co., Plant Farm, Val- now on hand, and consider the bargain ot- 
$25. Duro male pigs 3 months 50 pounds | Alvin Frantz, Sa lorsburs Pa. dosta, Ga. fered by its owner. Perry M,. Cols Gain 
r Cc. H. Walkins, Highland | ——————— - ; —————- : : ————— : ef eeagey vee GB EL 2 US. tae ae SOMy sae 
No. 1, _F ine Berkshire and O. T. C. pigs (ci Appler Seed Oats, 70c bushel; 3ancroft | Ville, Fla 

matat mar MAPA GE=EOUR onthe cela $7 each, Waldo McCracken, Clyde, N, oats, 70e bushel; Fulghum oats, 86c bushel. | Fine Farms for Sale—Have several ni 
boare and gilts out of large matured so on Seed rye, $1.45 bushel, sacked, f. 0. b, Wash- | farms for sale ranging in price from $ 

red by iustrater Lad Sra ‘of oe Grand POULTRY AND EGGS | ington, N, C, Clovers, Vetches and all field | to $200 per acre, and city property, sul 
si 1 y str: sad, §& é iran »¢ >. P. Carter & C "ashing N.C pet ro ¢ faontary aites i ¢ 
«hampion. Cholera immune and registered . seed: ok Bed ELESD se >= pS EODS-2 - - by meee eS ene wi rey eves Reds 
for $12, Duroc Farm, Cartersville, 8, C. GAMES For Sale—Fancy recleaned Fulghum oats riage yg glides vere pete ated ih BCC = 
oh . . ; : ss eee - Pes ba Aa * ‘ han cnite 4 c on, rite ne or ices or property. } 

o. I. Warhorse Games — Reasonable, Darnalls $1; Sancroft 80c; Hasting te South RB. Mocre & Co., No. 201 M en = Buildin: 

US a epee 3173 ene OS Georgia grown rye, $2.50. Blue Stem wheat, SOE oe Leese es SECON EIEN sulldine 

cares mines ——$$—__—______ - Kennel, Williamston, S. C, ; vies” ~o0) Petersbur Va 

Pedigreed O. ie on Pi igs of finest breeding, - — $2. Oats are free from smut. Fulghum oats {| _ bald bid i 
ten dollars each. J. C. Patton, Charlotte, ? ee “ss, are the best to plant. F. A. Bush, Richland, | Thousands of dollars invested in Floris 
North Carolina, One hundred White Le ghornh hens, also. Georgia. | during past two years by experienced stoch- 

POLAND-CHINA few Browns. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, N.C. Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall | Men, Better breeds and improved metho 

aaa - errors Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens and! winter _ i BOE pda oe ioe es Ne gency 2 ~ an a oo 

P i rs § ; ine s ! ills of th Mlue Ric , ns arieties: | round. > xpensive winter upkeep. - 
iure-bred Poland-¢ ‘hina pigs Se eral fine $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- hill of the Blue Ri ige Me ur ta ane etie ig kl eos ae y : to I Np 
, bred and open. Sune rest Farm, Kol- Vou! Avs Early J sey Wakefield, harleston Wake- tow 1s In gt od livestock section. Gooc 
Ss. C, Onis os field, Flat Dutch, Succession, and Early | low prices. Booklet free. Board of : 
” Far le or Exch: nge _—For big ty type sow ORPINGTONS Drumhead, Prices: 500 $1: 1,000 for 100 City Bldg., Bartow, Fla. 
a Sse z i , x ross ) yrepaid ) 
Park ant, Jr., handsome 500-pound Po- Buff Orpingtons, Stock for —Write for ate Nae ie . es are rea aa ~ A Richmond (Virginia) suburban P 

and-China boar, registered, 3 years old. Box prices and show record, om Kendall, an dl.co a og ar pe : aie ‘ te hive aaa | home of five acres of rich, level lane 1 

23, Clinton, N. C. Sheiby, N.C. ECUME RITTER ile ain eer Lanerar PRN ee | beautiful new cottage and outhouses. \ 
s \ en iis wm o FYrOW tal cannon . 2 - . 
sr r . ae = = ata viel $1,500 a vear ruck moultrv§ ¢ 

Registered Poland-China | Hogs—Big type, White Orpingions—Hunecred pullets, cocks, | Piedmont Plant Co., Dept re. Gs sheild an “Gaiuectons yO Mcgee habesh roune 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both cockerels and hens. Midnight Poultry Farms, Seuth Carolina Few hundred yards of deep wate y but ae 
rex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write Asheboro, N. ©. i Mocatsd. and only iow SS nibe io eity Oo 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. PEAFOWLS | MISCELLANEOUS | Saast aan "and! Hatance (81,6300) ke! 7 

Bie Type Polands—Hogs sell by the pound. = WwW: , 1 Baatacia 7 : Sally monthly or yearly (5 years). Less than oO 
Why breed small ones? I sell real big type 1 ae wv PPTs le acini si ons ed ae y The nter Cattle Yoke saves wire, | of city lot. At your door are excellent 2 3 
spring boars for $30 each during September sibel , Bed a eee ay feet arie Boat- | saves « Carpenter Mfe. Co. Chatta- kets, good neighbors, churches and sehoo 
and guarantee them to please or your money’! +” ' ORET Os SOUL S Rees __. | nooga, re nn. A delightful home and excellent investmer: 
returned, One will add that much to the ROCKS ie Wanted io buy Angora Mob ir. J. Roy in the Southland. Richmond has a popuia- 
value of each litter he sires. Don’t lose time | “> “0 : a ¥ Soop feb hs a hit clagiyh RAR Be ESOS | tion of 170,000. Employment in eity t 
in correspondence, but send check and get | ce Pure Bi AY “meee oe 7 rels, $1 each, B, | Cunningham, Lancaster, 5. + p —__ | for our free literature on choice Virginia 
one of these _ bigs. This advertisement ap- | =." castdavric lcd : ee For Sale—Abruzzi Rye, «pedigreed strain) | farms. Address K. T. Craw Ye Vy, Ind 

but once, S. J. Douthitt, New Ca Fishel Strain, Wigh-class White tocks— | $9.75 bushel. Berkshire shoats. J. F. Hun- | Agent, Ches ke & Ohio Railway, *Y 
cky. $1 each, Waiter Laney. Maiden, Cc. J 
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[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK ||| THE POULTRY YARD| 















a HOLSTEINS Pecan: 
wee Purebred Registered 
3m HOLSTEIN 


} 
(\ Sees CATTLE 

The wondortul vitality which is characteristic of 
the purebred Holstein-Friesian breed is strikingly 
shown in the career of Jetske Roe’s Aaggie’s Artis, 
owned by F. M. Nichols of Lyndonville, Vt. Sheis 
nearly twenty years old and in April was carrying 
her sixteenth calf. For fifteen gestation periods 
she totaled 232,500 pounds of milk which, at 4 cents 
4 quart, w ould be $4,620, at a cost for feed for fifteen 
years, amounting to $1,980. She thus shows a profit 
of $2,640, in addition to which must be reckoned 
$6,000 worth of fine healthy calves. She has won 
many ribbons and prizes at fairs and has seven 
daughters with O. records. There's big 
money in the big “Black and White’”’ Holsteins. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 

Booklets 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., B8ox 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














| oes for constitutional vigor. 
». Breed only from mature bird 





t 
Large assortment of registered fe- 
pitied . rith royal breeding and indi- 

dualit e 


Holstein bargains in young 
buils: Taberculin tested, reasonable 
eri uel satisfaction guaranteed. uty 

his great dairy and beef breed. 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 


Kentucky Holsteins 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
BARGAI aia Rae ho —— ad it, 
odla 
Gtertinn, Milinois. 


N. B. 200 Shetland ponies. Send for list. 
JERSEYS 


. “Meridale 
Facts”’ 


is the title 





rious ages; tuber- 








Pricelist just issued. Cows, 

























of a leaflet pre- 


consecutive years of 

Merit work at Meridale 
shows how the 
of Meridale Jerseys has advanced 
from 6959 hs. milk, 414 Ibs. but- 
ter per cow in 1910, to 7822 Ws. 
milk, 520 Ibs. 
1916, and gives our reasons for 
confidence in the quality of surplus 
stock offered from the herd. A copy 
will gladly be mailed to anyone 
interested in dairying. Address, 

AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tegister of 
Farms. It 








For Fancy Imported 


and Home-bred Jersey Cattle 
Write us for price list and description 

OAKWOOD HILLS, 

R.F. D. 7, Box 107, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


_SHORTHORNS 





Werner 





'SHEDDEN FARM) 
SHORTHORNS. 


If you are in need of a young bull for 
breeding or native cows, or a_= sure 
enough herd header either Scotch topped 
or pure Scotch, write us 
Cc. W. FOWLER, Manager. 

Raymond, Ga, 








Box P. 
_ 








AT THE ROYAL. At the American 

Royal Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Oct 5th, 50 high class Shorthorns will be 
offered for sale—12 bulls and 38 females—selected from 
prominent herds of the corn belt and including many 
show cattle. 
are members of show herds and of the fashionable 
blood lines, high class herd bull material is assured. 
This is one of the most important sales of the year. It 
will be an opportunity to select top breeding stock. 
Catalogs will be ready in due time. Address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


___BERKSHIRES -— 
BERK SHIRES ; Fon, 


One big 2 year old herd boar at a bargain; one 11 mo. 


boar. Bred gilts $25 to $30 each; pigs 2 mo. to 5 mo. old, 
ge ang $15 each. Entire satisfaction or your money 


LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 
THE GREAT 


National Dairy Show, 


To be held this year 


October 12 to 21, inclusive 
AT 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In Five Enormous New Concrete, Brick and Steel Build- 
ings Covering 400,000 Square Feet of Ground ina 170 acre 
Tract. Larger and More Convenient and Better ia Ap- 
pointments than any other Similarly Used Buildings in 
America. 

This Show Aftords a Short Course in Dairy Agriculture 
that Can Not Be Equalled. 

1,000 of the Best Dairy Cows in the World Assembled 
from ail over America. 

0,000 Square Feet of Operating Modern Dairy Machin- 
*ry; Farm and Town Equipment; Silos; Motor Trucks, 
ind Everything that a Dairyman Should Have 





er 





Milk Pasteurization; Ice Cream Manufacturing; Compet 
itive Exhibits of Dairy Products from Every State Di 
played in Mammoth Refrigerators 
ic Science Demonstrations 
ire Grade Cattle Ex 

lleges* Students Ji ix 
20,000 Square Feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 
A Meeting Place for the Dairy World. 
All Under Cover. 


’. S. Department of 
ibit by Agricultur- 








senting some results of seven | 


As more than half of the bulls consigned | 


Essentials in Breeding for Egg Pro- 
duction 


3. 


Breed for longevity. 
Breed from the best layers. 
Breed trom good-sized stock. 
6 Line breeding will 
the characterisites for which we are 
working. 
7. lf the son of a 200-ege hen was 
mated to hens with records of 100 
each, there would in all proba- 


on + 


eggs 


| 
| 


tend to fix’ 


bility be more 200-ege pullets in the} 
resulting offspring than would ap- 


of the son of a 
200-egg hens. 
of trans- 


pear in the offspring 
100-eg2 hen mated to 
The male bird has the power 
mitting the laying qualities 


8. Leg-band the early laying pul- 
lets and use them in breeding pens 
i the following year. 


Both sexes of va- | 


culin tested. Splen- | 





average production | 


butter per cow in | 





| county 





9. Select and breed from late and 
quick molters. A hen that molts in 
November is a better layer than one 
that molts in September or earlier. 
Sell the early molters. 

10. In all yellow-shanked varieties, 
individuals, in the fall of the year, 


with pale shanks, beak and skin, are | 
better layers than those with the 
bright yellow shanks, beak and skin. 


ll. Select the heavy eaters. 
12. Select early risers and late re- 
13. Select singing, busy and work- 
ing individuals. 
average hen’s egg is 2.27 inches 
long and 1.72 inches in diameter, 
where the circumference is the great- 
est. 

The standard weight for a 
eges is 1% pounds. 

About 95 per 


The 


HHAHDHNAAAHAH HHH te 





dozen 


cent of the dry matter 


of the edible portion of the egg is di- | 


gvestible by man. 

The average price of eggs for the 
United States has gradually increas- 
ed trom 11.5 cents per dozen as an av- 
erage in 1899 to 19.7 cents per dozen 
as an average in 1909. 

F, W. KAZMEIER, 

Extension Poultry Husbandman. 

College Station, Texas. 





How Tennessee Boys and Girls Build 
Chicken Coops 

EMBERS oF poultry clubs in -Ten- 

iessee are making exhibits at 

fairs this year. To present 


their birds to the spectators in the 


| best way they are building exhibitor’s 


made 
supplied 
leader in 


coops. These coops are being 
according to specifications 
them by R. N. Crane, state 
poultry work. 

The floors of the coops are being 
made 30x20 inches. Each coop is 22 
inches high and ts covered with heavy 
domestic. One tirst makes the floor 
by taking two pieces 30 inches long 
and two pieces 24 inches long of 1x2 
inch dressed lumber. With these a 
rectangle, mortised at the corners, is 
made. Four pieces of the same di- 
mensions are similarly joined for the 
frame work of the top. Four pieces 
of 2x2’s, 22 inches long. form the cor- 
ner posts. Cottonwood or poplar is 
used for the frames as either of those 
woods splits less than some of the 
other woods. A solid floor of half- 
inch poplar boards is tacked in. The 
two ends, the back and the top are 
covered with unbleached heavy do- 
mestic. To further strengthen the 
coop and prevent anything tearing 
the domestic, building laths are nail- 
ed four inches 


| tom, and on top from front to back. 
On the front of the coop building 
laths are tacked from left to right 
with small cement-coated nails, leav- 
ing the two middle laths for the door. 
A couple of laths tac ked horizontally 
} e door laths form the cleats 
Which work under the two laths on 
eacl side of loor and hold the 
loor in place 


Reduced Railroad Rates From Everywhere | 


HARRY B. POTTER. 
Knoxville, Ten 








uvmer—Do you ant a job digging po- 
-9? 
Tired Tim pick rT do,-t 


1 out of gravy x 








apart from top to bot- | 
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FREREREREERERSEE 
Don’t Waste Foods 


Many so called food choppers are 
not choppers at all—they tear and crush 
the food into a mass—and, unfortunately, 
there is no way of knowing this until it 
is too late. 


W117 










Meat and 
Food Chopper 


It is equipped with cutters for any 
degree of fineness you wish, and cuts, 
quickly and with ease, meats, fish, 
vegetables, fruits and nuts. Many 
tempting dishes can be prepared and 
much waste prevented by the use of 
one of these perfect machines. 


*'The Recollection of QUALITY Remains Long 
After the PRICE is Forgotten. ’’ 


Trade Mark Reg -—E. C. SIMMONS 


Send for Booklet 646 
If not at your Dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Toledo Sioux City Wichita 


PRRRERRRRRERRESRR 


St. Louis 


er 











K | 
athe ROOK of Hood Bargains 
Sones yo eh y 
s Maul Ose Don’t plan any fall and winter pur- 
chases for Home, Field or Shup until 
you get a copy of this money-saving 
Catalog. Then compare Spotless lit- 
tle-profit prices with the usual cost of 
similar guts, such as Clothing, Housefurnishings, 
Stoves, Sewing and Washing Machines, Paint, 
Roofing, Engines, Farm Implements, Vehicles, 
Harness, etc. ; you'll agree Pier « can’t afford to be with- 


out the new Spotless Catalog (just — the printer). 
Write usa ties. card right LR and a get pour free copy. 


il Order H id 
The Spotless Co. 375 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 


BEST BLOOM 


ABO LLG wrrarceasneers 


Unequaled for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing and Siding.f~ 
APOLLO Sheets made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel are [ x00 
the highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured. ; 


Through the use of Apollo Produc ts, you may have farm buildings that are pest, easy to con- 
struct and reasonable in cost. Formed in all standard patterns. APO O-KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most durable, rust-resistant ance obtainable for 
Roofing, Siding, Gutters, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, Cisterns, Silos and all forms of exposed f: 
sheet metal work. Look’ for the stencils—APOLLO on steel sheets of regules. analysis; with 
the KEYSTONE added when Copper Steel is used. Send for free ** Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This Man Spent $1.04 
Does It Pay? 


(Copy) 
Corinth, 














Miss., August 30th, 1916. 


»ssive Farmer 
Gentlemen:— 

The Progressive Farmer is the 
in the South for farm products, 
tuds) in The Progressive Farmer in 
my Bur Clover sced t once, Re 
than I could fill, 


All orders and 


best ‘advertising med- 
I made two insertions 
August and sold: all 
eived many more orders 


checks that could not be filled were re- 


turned to senders of same as quickly after their arrival as 
was convenient for me to do so, 
If any orders 1 ave filled are not satisfactory write 







me at once and T wi 
Thanks to The 
answered my ad with 


ake them satisfactory. 
ogressive Farmer and 
orders and inquiries. 

Db. FE, 





to those who 








LAMBERTH. 


Just one of many such letters constantly being 
received. 


BUY RUBBER ROOFING NOW 


bree is the time to order Spotless Rubber Roofing. Never before have we been able to 
save you as much. Our prices are actually below what we ourselves would have to pay 


if we went in the open market and bought by the carload. Later on 


ve may have to ask more. Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing 
PER ROLL 








ig the south’s favorite roofing material—strictly first quality weathe 
er-proof, water-tight, in one-piece rolls of 108 sq. feet with nails and 
cement; fully gu: sranteed; easy tolay. 1-ply,88c; 2-ply, $1.20; 3-ply, 
$1.50 per roll. We have a limited stock of Mill Ends-same quality as 
above, but 2 to 5 pieces to the roll of 108 sq. feet—prices, 1-ply 74c; 


oe a 2-ply, $1.07; 3-ply, $1.32 per roll. Order now from this 





















advertisement or write today for free samples and 
complete catalog of *‘The South's Mail OrderHouse”’ 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
j 375 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 
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GRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


> b EGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ar, $1: six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
Peng oe Pr Dn if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


ich your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
ouitae ry be ae 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,’ means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


VIL s make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 

B WILL eeer fraudulent, sierepreeentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This docs not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only eke 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 























Readers ir the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Wanted: Experience Letters jor Our ‘‘More 
Fruit Special’ 


N OCTOBER 14 we will issue a “More Fruit Special”, and those of our 

readers who have been particularly successful in their efforts to 

make the home orchard a saver of grocery bills and a promoter of 
health are especially invited te contribute to this number. Please remem- 
ber we want to know not only what you did, but how you did it—when and 
how you planted, what varieties you selected, how you pruned and sprayed 
and fought insect pests and diseases. We will give prizes of $7.50, $5 and 
$3 for the three best letters, with payment at regular rates for all others 
used. We will also be glad to get and pay for good photographs of orch- 
ards, etc. 

All letters must reach us not later than Saturday, September 30. 








“Why Do You Like Your Section of the 
South ?’’ 


CTOBER 21, Mr. Progressive Farmer Reader, we are going to issue a 
“Homeseekers’ Special” and not only help Southerners find just what 
sections they want in the South, but also invite 100,006 Northern and 

Western farmers to come down, buy land and be neighbors with us. 

Now we want some good letters for this October 21 issue, telling just 
what are the advantages of each great section of the South. And we 
want actual, candid, honest reports from settlers who have come from 
other sections, telling both of their successes and their mistakes. Mere 
“boom” articles boosting this county or that are not wanted. We want 
facts, figures, and actual experiences picturesquely put. 

For the best articles on “Why I Like My Section of the South,” con- 
cisely reporting actual conditions and experiences and packed with infor- 
mation rather than generalities, we will give prizes as follows: For the best 
article, $7.50; next best, $5; third best, $3, and we will pay for other articles 
used at regular space rates. We will not set space limits, but remember 
the man who says the most in the fewest words is always the man after 
our own heart. Mail articles by October 7, and mark envelope “Home- 
seekers’ Special.” 











FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all sting- 
ing ,biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
prolit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength. Your horses and mules do less 
work. Your cows give from one-fourth to one-third 
less milk. The animals become scrawny, poor and are 
victims of disease. Start today and safeguard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


It will protect your stock from all biting insects—horse 




















<< 





S flies, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, etc. A splendid lini- 
3 fr -EPAROS < ment sag PL of sore backs, galls, scratches, chaf- 
a Kop. ee gZ, scalds, ete. 
Bie GUARD ys VETER. ee At ALE Stores—PRICE 25c. 
Lan iM, ENT If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 





Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 





















Aro ALL WORK$175.. 


Threshes Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. 


a Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from mown vine. ‘The 
| machine I have been looking for for 20 years,’’ says Prof. W. 

| F. Massey. ‘It will meet every demand.’’—H. A. Morgan, 
Bee Director Tenn. Experiment Station. 
ONE machine that does ALL work. 













. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Dept.3, Morristown, Tenn 


Learu about this } 








| 
| 


| 


Write today for Booklet, sent free. | | 


First Aid to the Injured 





(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 


“And earache at night?” 

“A bag of warm sand or a bottle of 
hot water.” 

“What about toothache?” 

“Some kind of tooth drops should 
be kept and then the very first thing, 
next day—off for the dentist. Tooth 
troubles in early life are rheumatism 
and kidney troubles later in life.” 

Burns 
‘“BXATHER was making whitewash 
and it splashed up in his eyes 
once.” 

“He should have put on vinegar or 
any other acid; if it had been an acid 
burn like carbolic acid, then the rem- 
edy is soda or any other alkali.” 


“Miss Margaret, what would one 
do for a burn?” 
“Why, dearie, there are three 


classes of burns: first, simple redness 
of the skin; second, the formation of 
blisters; third, more or less destruc- 
tion or charring of the skin and deep- 
er structures. Burns of the first and 
second degrees are usually unattend- 
ed by serious consequences, but when 
they involve much of the surface of 
the body, a fatal result usually fol- 
lows. 

In burns of the first degree, reme- 
dies which are soothing and protec- 
tive against air and cold should be 
applied. The best one is common bak- 
ing soda thickly dusted over the 
burned surface. Vaseline, olive, lin- 
seed or castor oil; also lard and but- 
ter, provided they are not salted nor 
rancid, can be used. One who has 
children should keep a bottle of half 
sweet oil and half lime water to put 
on a burn or scald. 

In burns of the second degree, the 
blisters require special treatment. If 
attached to the burn, the clothing 
should never be forcibly removed, but 
carefully cut off with scissors as close 
to the burn as possible. The small 
pieces adhering to the skin may be 
washed with warm water or softened 
with oil later and loosened. If the 
blisters are large, they should be 
pricked at their lowest part, and the 
contents allowed to escape, or should 
be absorbed with clean blotting pa- 
per. The oily substances recommend- 
ed for burns of the first degree can 
then be applied. The dressings should 
not be disturbed oftener than 
two days unless they 
or offensive. 


every 
become moist 
It is best to put a little 
clean gauze directly over a burn or 
cut and not remove it at all until the 
wound is entirely healed. Remove 
and change outside dressings if need- 
ed, but to remove the gauze that 
sticks is to reopen the wound to in- 
fection. 

In burns of the third degree, where 
there is destruction of the tissues and 
more or less sloughing, antiseptic ap- 
plications must be used; discharges 
should not be allowed to accumulate. 
To let warm boric acid solution run 
slowly over the burn from a douche 
bag or can is sometimes good. 

If the clothes catch fire, roll in a 
blanket, coat, mat. piece of carpet or 
whatever may be at hand and roll the 


| burning person over and over on the 


floor to smother the flames. Scalds 
should be treated as burns of the 
first and second degrees.” 
Bleeding at the Nose 
“— FRIGHTENS mama nearly to 
death when any of us come in 
with nose bleeding.” 

“Yes, but bleeding from the nose 
need not alarm unless it goes too far. 
In many cases it may prevent some- 
thing more serious like a congestion 
of blood in the head. When it must 
be stopped, let the person sit upright, 
bathe the neck and face with cold 
water and if you can get a little alum 
powder it and hold it in the nose. fi 


this does not succeed, send for the 
doctor. Raise the arm above the head. 
The old fashion practice of putting a 


cold door key, especially a brass one, 
down the back is not to be despised. 
In case of severe bleeding, press your 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


finger on or into the bleeding place 
and keep it there till you can have 
assistance. The object is to have a 
clot of blood form in the wound and 
torn blood vessel. 

“If Billy should try his new jack 
knife and cut the artery in his wrist, 
press the artery with a small stone 
or piece of wood where you feel the 
pulse and fasten it witha strong 
band around the wrist. It is well to 
keep a ten-cent roll of adhesive tape 
in the house to bring the edges of 
such wounds together. Put some an- 
tiseptic in the water you wash an or- 
dinary cut with but if it is on the 
face it is best to use just water as the 
fewer antiseptics, the less likelihood 
of a scar if the wound would be 
clean.” 

“Let’s eat,” said Dan suddenty, “all 
this makes me feel like a hospital.” 





$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer 


(Concluded from page 4, this issue) 


ing them in the soil or feeding them 
to stock and returning the manure 
to the land that erew them, will 
never need to buy nitrogen either as 
ammonia or otherwise. Especially is 
this true of the cotton farmer who 
can save the loss of nitrogen by ex- 
changing his cotton 
to feed or use as a 


seed for meal 
fertilizer. This 
then reduces the need for purchased 
fertilizers to some carrier of phos- 
phorus, and, as I have said, the farm- 
er who practices these methods of 
improvement can profitably use the 
raw phosphate rock and get a great 
abundance for his crops, while sav- 
ing far more than the $500 a year in 
the purchase of fertilizers. 

8 We must understand that in 
buying on time we are paying often 
a double price, and that by having 
but one sale crop annually we are 
tied down to time prices, and one 
great inducement for the growing of 
a series of sale crops lies in the fact 
that we can get money at different 
seasons of the year, and thus get the 
advantage of cash prices. 


We Must Learn to Coéperate 


W MUST understand the value 
of 


combined effort both in sell- 


ing and buying and planting. Codép- 
eration is the order of the day. The 
organized farmers can buy what 


they need in wholesale quantities for 


cash, and thus save a_ great deal. 
They can hold and sell their crops 
and to a great extent control the 


market. They can by a general com- 
bination control the planting to pre- 
vent an oversupply. In fact, there is 
nothing that aftects a farmer’s inter- 
est that cannot be improved by or- 
ganized effort. The railroads listen 
to a strong organization while they 
ride rough shod over the individual, 
and the co6perative warehouse can 
be made the bank for the members. 

10. We must understand that 
good roads are one of the greatest 
saving helps to the farmer, and ev- 
ery farmer should use his efforts to 
get good roads so that he can more 
cheaply get his crops to market, and 
at same time save in the wear and 
tear of his wagons and horses. 

ll. Tenants should understand 
that a crop lien is a delusion and a 
snare, and that it would be better to 
work for 


wages than to belong to 
the merchant, and: land owners 
should also understand that the 
cropping system of the cotton coun- 


try is not a source of profit but is 
reducing their land to poverty and 
not making for them the real profits 
that could be accrued from a 
system of land rental. 


Wiser 
In short, in order to make the farm 
more productive and profitable we 
forever stop being simply cot- 
ton planters, but must be farmers, 
building up the fertility of the soil 
and increasing the wealth of the 
Southland, and must quit considering 
every crop but cotton merely 
plies,” and find profit in the 
crops as well as in cotton. 


must 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““ The Young People’s Department” 


, The Progressive Farmer 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











EXPERIENCES DURING THE 
FLOOD 


(Girls’ $1 | Prise Letter) 

S I have not seen a letter from 
A anyone who lives in the country 
that was so badly damaged by the re- 
cent flood, I thought I would tell the 
readers something of our experiences. 

We live right on the Catawba River. 
All my father’s crop on the river 
was washed away. In some places 
the land itself was washed away, and 
in others, great heaps of sand six or 
eight feet deep were left. 

My uncle had his barn and other 
outbuildings washed away. The water 
rose about six feet in his house, but 
he had moved out so was not hurt. 
The water washed up an old Indian 
burying ground near us. We have 
found skeletons, pieces of pottery, 
pipes, jewelry, and great quantities of 
beads, worn by the Indians. 

I am a little farmer girl 13 years 
old, and am in the sixth grade. We 





game of baseball between the boys 
of Red Oak and the visitors. 
Friday night we attended Mr. Rob- 


ertson’s picture show, his pictures be- 
ing limited to life on the farm. Mr. 
King of Nashville made a short but 
forceful speech .on “Work, Honesty, 
and Stick-to-it-ive-ness.” 


Meeting at the school building on 
Saturday morning, we were taught 
the botany of flowers by Mr. Robert- 


son. We then went to the barn to 
see the cattle and horses and hear 
Mr. Chase tell about them. We then 
returned to the school-building where 
we (with the assistance of Mr. 
ertson and Mr. Burroughs) organized 
a county boys’ corn club, electing a 
president, secretary and minor off- 
cers. A watermelon-eating contest 
was then enjoyed in the closing of 
our meeting, after which the visiting 
members returned to their various 
homes in the county. We will re- 
member our meeting a long time. 
LUTHER JORDAN. 

IN Ga Rebs 


Rob- 


Elm City, 
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ae 

















A TRIP DOWN 
have a dairy farm and I help papa 
with the milk. I love the country. 
BESSIER CAUSLER. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


MEETING OF NASH COUNTY 
CORN CLUB BOYS 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
N Friday and Saturday, August 4 
and 5, the corn club boys of Nash 
County enjoyed at Red Oak Farm 
Life High School one of the best 
meetings we have ever had. 

Mr. Robertson, of Raleigh, offered 
a few words of prayer in opening the 
meeting. Speeches of welcome were 
made by Mr. Nanney, superintendent 
of the school, and Mr. Inscoe, the 
principal. Mr. Robertson accepted 
he welcome in behalf of the visiting 
boys and then introduced Mr. Moore, 
x Edgecombe County, who made a 
speech on “Quitters, Humus, Nitro- 
and Corn-growing.” 

Mr. Robertson then started his 
‘Clover-Talk.” Before he could fin- 
ish it, dinner-time caine. The visiting 
boys were invited to the homes in the 





ven, 


ta the witevnous we were taught ‘how 
to recognize the different kinds of 
clovers. Our laboratory was the fields 


around the school buildings. Many 
kinds of clover were found, some of 
which were wild. We then examined 
the modern barn equipment at the 
school, the teachers giving the expla- 
nations. 

We then went to the corn field 


where we were taught how 
seed corn in the field by Dr. 
of Releigh. Barn selection 
sheer i by Dr. Winters at the school- 
bu ilding. Mr. Burroughs, Nash Coun- 
ty’s agent, assisted by Dr. Winter 

told how to select corn for exhibi 


to select 
Winters 


was @€xX- 


tins r 
at fairs. 
We then 


quickly arranged for a 


THE RIVER MA KES A DSLIGHTFUL VACATION 


About Tobacco and Bees 


AM thirteen years old. 

Alberta High School, 
away, with my brother 

We live in a bright tobacco belt. 
My father gave me 5,000 hills of to- 
bacco last year, and when we carried 
it to market, I was surprised to know 
that it sold for $140, and as high as 
$45 per hundred. 

I have 5,000 hills this year growing 
fine and hope to make a better crop 
than that last year. I also have two 
colonies of in Danzen- 
baker hives. 

I like to read Dr. Phillips’ letters 
on bees in The Progressive Farmer. 

OBED SEWARD. 

Edmunds Store, Va. 


Il drive to 
three miles 


golden bees, 





To Keep You Guessing 
-. these riddles aloud to 


family, withholding the 
and see how many 

What is the difference between man 
and butter? The older a man gets 
the weaker he gets, but the older the 
butter gets the stronger it is. 

When did Caesar first visit the Irish ? 
When he crossed the Rhine and went 
back to bridge it (Bridget). 

What light could not possibly be 
seen in a dark room? An Israe-lite. 

How is it that the eee is a poor 
gentlewoman? s only 
one crown. 

Why is the letter B like a hot fire? 
Because it makes oil boil. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea- 
bathing like a confined criminal? Be- 
cause he is sea-cured (secured)—Cap- 
per 


the 
answers, 
can guess them: 


Subscription rates: One 








year, 
months, 50 cents; three months, 
I -term subscriptions, if pard 
+; two years 5 = % ( 
ul $3 For ibscripti 
an 1.50 
The man who's wise will advertise. 








“YOU NEVER CAN TELL” 


HIS coming November, I will 
working for The 
years, 


have been 
Progressive Farmer six 


Since 


then I have been from Boston to 
Dallas and from Detroit to New Orleans 
many times In these travels I have made 
many, many friends and (f admit it) a few 


enemies, 


Soliciting advertising isn’t play. It's 1 
blooming hard work. You see, when you | Ff 


sell a man a mowing machine or a wagon 
horse, he's got something he can see 


and know it’s his, 


or a 
When you sell him a 
pocket knife or even a life 


insurance policy, 


he’s got something he can at least show and 
hold in his hand and 


thing for his money. 


prove he got 
But when you sell a@ man advertising he 
has nothing to hold to—nothing to sit upon 
nothing to show. You gotta sell 
faith in you and faith in your paper and 
make him wait patiently for the results and 
sales that come later, 
Realizing that the average 
method is not a good one 
vertising men are 
Indians (dead) 
exaggerate, 


medium and 
and that good ad- 
usually as good 
I try to be careful never to 
never lie, never to deliberately 
mislead a man into spending his money un- 


classed 


less I believe it will pay him. 
with a swelling 
throat that I recentiy 
article from my 
Editor of 


It was, therefore, 
and a cheer in my 
read the following 
friend, A. L. Gale, 
Advertising”: 

“T entered a barber shop in Detroit and 
took a chair next to one of those small tables 
on which the Police Gazette once had the 
place of honor, 

But the pink sheet was 
there, and the Saturday Evening Post, and 
Judge—and The Progressive Farmer! 

“Ah!”’ said I to myself. ‘‘Here is where I 
have one on Joe Martin. The mailing stick- 
er gives the address of this barber shop, and 
if there’s a real farmer coaxing tonsorial 
‘extras’ out of customers on the ninth floor 
of this office building, I am willing to put 
sugar and cream on this copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and eat it. ‘Farm circula- 
tion’, indeed! You've been deceiving us, Joe 
Martin, and your subscription list contains 
the names of a lot of men who wouldn’t 


heart 


good 
“Agricultural 


absent. Pucl: was 














know a two-row cultivator from a cure for 
scale, 
The head barber saw me perusing the 


front cover of the paper. 

“Are you a farmer?’ he asked, and smil- 
ed, and wrung his towel. 
“Well, no,’’ I replied, 
know how you 

farm paper.” 

There was accusation in my voice—a dare- 
you-to-answer accent on the final words. 

“I take it because three of us here in the 
shop own a piece of land down South, and 
we want to keep in touch with things. Some 
day I'm going to live there. We're improv- 
ing the farm right now. I guess that gives 
us the right to read an agricultural paper.” 

“Then this is a good, legitimate subscrip- 
tion, is it?’ I asked —decidedty relieved 
for the sake of Joe Martin and his colleas 
gues. 

“You bet it is, 


“but I'm curious to 
happen to be taking this 


And some time I am going 
to be a good, legitimate Southern farmer.” 
You never can tell—you never can tell. 
And if that head barber had not opened 
the subject, I would have left the shop be- 
lieving that at least one Progressive Farmer 
subscription was worthless.’’ 





Honest—!I don’t know 
troit and didn’t have 
the day Mr. 


that barber in De- 
him “fixed” 
Gale would leave Chicago and 
go to Detroit for a shave. But one thing’s 
certain: the next time I go to Detroit, I’m 
going to find him and 

I'm going to lean back and say—‘‘Gimme all 
Pal—a haircut, a shave, a shampoo, 
@ massage, a manicure, tonic 
and a shine. If there’s anything else you 
can think of—put it on me.” 


you got, 


some hair 





WALT MASON’S CALF 


OW and then some fellow asks for adver- 
tising rates but we get no 


quotations, 


answer to our 
If work is light in the office I 
go after such folks and often shame them 
into trying a little ad. I they are 
pleased and it Walt 
Mason said of his Here it is: 


nvariably 
reminds me of whut 
Angus calf, 
I asked eight dollars and a half for one 
Polled Angus calf, which price 
was not too high. I hoofed it west, I hoof- 
ed it east, endeavoring to sell the beast, but 
no one wished to s#uy. Day after day I 
toiled along, and bored men with the 
old song: “I 
eight bones and 
qualled critter, 


fine black 


same 
have a calf for sale; I ask 
fifty cents, for this une- 
gents—who will dig up the 


kale?” Then, said a friend, ‘Oh, rest your 
feet, and quit your wearing out the street, 
and howling »y the year; spend fifty cents 
and advertise your sawed-off cow of pock- 
et size, and buyers will appear.” I follow- 
ed up that same advice, and put my jaded 
feet on ice; and when the ad. appeared, ten 

stomers came to my gate; one bought the 


ealf and paid the freight, the others bucked 





ind reared. And thus by printing little ads., 
the wise man gathers in the scads, and 
rests is aching cort 2 little ad. will mak 
mo vise tl fifty-seven busy boys ull 





tooting on their horns. 


some- 


him } 


against 
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WITTE Seabees are oo as good as I can build 
them—regardless of priceand profit. Back ofevery 
WIE engine is a clean, 30-year record, and the 
largest direct-seliing, exclusive engine factory in 
America. e make nothing pot —- and sell } 
ii direct from factory touser. Nod | 
f wy ue Engines are built in 2, 8, 4. - “3, 12 16 and 22 

H-E es and in different styles "to ‘operate ‘on Kerosene 
nee Naphthe, ee or Gas in stationary, band 
’ portable, portable and saw-rig types. 
Write today a free boo! 
Engine: 8, a ang ms 





+. How ad Judge 
y 90- a! trial oe 6-ye Lara uar- 

ara cai e 3 0) m ol rt 

and sonplete of eas list: ED. H. WITTE Tl pa 

is WITTE ENGINE WORKS _ 

i} 2358 Oakland Ave.,Kansas City, Mo. 

HiT 2358 Empire Bullding, 
Pittsburgh, 















If you have 


‘WOOL 


to sell for cash 
=, or exchange 
= for cloth, write 

EO 

Atlanta ata Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 
















HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
Made of Open Hearth wire, 
y neavily galvanized—a strong, 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’s a few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 15 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence - 21 cts. a rod- 


aes arbed W 

Our big Ca ic of fence watuee shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN ©ROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind.§ 








CENTS A ROD for 
14% “Aa, @ 26-inch high fence; 
21% ec. arod for 47-in. 
81 styles Farm, Poultryard Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 





Leiconie SOld on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
pun i alg 5 os Lop = Write for fice catalog now. 


Box 153 MORTON, iL 


WN FENCE: 
CAIN BOOK 
SAMPLE 


« Over 25,000,000 gods Brown 

» 4 Fence already sald to 400, ae 
ZI farme actory Prices, @ 
Freight Prepaid. 150 navies: 
13c per ad (ue. ates an 
Stecl Posts, Write postal. 
THE BROWN rence & WIRE CO. 
“ Dept. 37 o - Cleveland, Shio 
















































when [ sit in his chair | 


| that you want to sell, now is 


TTAWA 


ENGINE EASY 


& Uses Kerosene, Gaso- 

line, Distillate, Gas and 
other cheap fuels. Built 
B> to last and do hard work. 
Many sizes; Up-to-date de- 
sign. Good Materials. gs e by painstaking 
workmen. Sizes 1% t 


over rated horse- vin dn toag 

Sold Greet. 10 Year Guarantee. Engine Beok Free. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING. SO.. 

| 1090King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 

in colors explains 


Free Catalog in « mip pp 


‘money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to ¢ 
any running 
gear. Send for 
yj it today. 
Electric WheelCo. ““¢ 
59 Elm St.,Quincy, Ui. 















Months Trial. 














Have You a Farm 
to Reni? 
Do you want to manage 


a Farm? 
g If you have a farm torentor 


the time to advertise. 


Q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm tf you 
wish a position. 

















sive Farmer, whi 
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The New Four-Cylinder, 3-passenger Reo 
Roadster, $875 


The New Reo the Fifth, “The Incomparable 


our,”’ $875 















































1500-pound Reo “Speed Wagon,” $1000 
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IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to say just what is the ‘‘best thing’’ about 
Reo automobiles and Reo motor trucks. 


ONE WOULD SAY “the service that goes with every Reo.’’ Another 
would say ‘‘uniform excellence’”’ is ‘‘the best thing’’ about Reos. 


BUT WE WOULD say without a second’s hesitation that one of the 


best things is the fact that every Reo model is, long has been, and long 
will be, standard. 


FOR IT DOESN’T MATTER when you buy a Reo—in season or out— 
this year, last year or next year—you have a car that is standard and 
the depreciation of which is less than that of any other automobile of 
similar price or passenger capacity. 


YOU’D SAY REO QUALITY was probably the ‘‘best thing’’ about 
Reos—and of course, there’s no gainsaying that. 


REO QUALITY at Reo prices is universally recognized as ‘‘The Gold 
Standard of Values.”’ 


THAT IS THE BASIS of Reo prosperity, Reo demand and Reo reputa- 
tion, of course. 


BUT OTHERS MAKE good cars—in spots. By fits and starts as it 


were. This year a good model; last year one they are not so proud of; 
and next year—who knows? 


THERE’S SO LITTLE consistency in the past performances of most of 
them, none can predict the future with any degree of accuracy. 


BUT REOS RUN TRUE TO FORM always. If it’s a Reo then it’s a 
good car—no matter what year it was made. 


IF IT’S A REO there’s always a fixed value for it in the new, or in the 
‘‘used car’’ market. 


IS IT A NEW REO— it will command a premium. ‘“‘You were lucky to 
get a Reo,” is an expression a new owner hears frequently. 


FOR EVERYBODY KNOWS that the demand for Reos is always 
greater than the factory output—always has been. 


IS IT A 1911 MODEL—any dealer will tell you its present value—and 


they won’t differ five per cent in their estimates. 


THAT’S THE REMARKABLE difference between Reos and other 
cars—with only one exception. And that isn’t a competitor of Reo. 


CONSIDER THIS most carefully in your selection of a car—this fact, 
that every Reo model is standard from season to season. 


IT IS A STAPLE, not a novelty, you buy when you buy a Reo. 


AND IF YOU DO have to wait a few days for a Reo, whereas you can 
get other makes right off the floor—remember there’s a reason, and 


that reason is the best possible reason why you should select a Reo for 
yours. 


IT MEANS MONEY in pocket for you in years to come—as well as 
satisfaction from the day you do get your Reo. 
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2-ton Reo Truck (Chassis only, 
with Driver’s Seat and Cab), $1650 


(All Prices are f.o. b. Lansing, Michigan) 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
‘REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Factories: Lansing, Mich. 
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